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beholder. Many of our 
contemporaries are dis- 
to question the per- 

ion of the group, and 
animadvert upon its 
“want of proportion,” 
“commo ess,” etc., 
in a very learned, if not a 


mind us of a told 
of the Athenians. stat- 
ue of Minerva was re- 
quired by that city to 
adorn a lofty summit, and 
two celebrated sculptors 
were selected to com 
for the prize offered. The 
two statues were com- 
people ir 
val. The first 


moulded limbs, and dra- 
pery unexceptionable, it 
was pronounced unani- 
mously to be all that 
could desired. , The 
second was colossal and 
uncouth in the extreme. 
Its outline rough, with 
great apparent want of 
proportion, and no ex- 
pression or meaning, it 
stood no possible chance 
with the first one, which 
was unanimously chosen 
to grace the temple, and 
was accordingly raised to 
its place. But alas for 
the mutability of human 
foresight. statue 
which, while on the ground 
was life size and perfec- 
tion’s self, when elevated 
two or three hundred feet 
dwindled toa mere pig- 
‘my, and lost all its sig- 
nificance. There was no 
semblance of aught but a 
puny figure, without re- 
to 
like the wise goddess it 
was intended to represent. 
Reluctantly it was lower- 
ed to the earth, and the 
second: one raised in its 
place, when, behold ! what 
was a shapeless mass, had 
now assumed a grace and 
beauty of form which 
caused_a burst of astonish- 
ment, and led them to see 
that that which was carv- 
for the not 

judged by y eyes. 
Thus it is with these 
would-be critics. They 
examine and jade: 
ment th — 
group, as would upon 
the Apollo Belvidere, or 
Powers’s Greek Slave— 
not taking into considera- 
tion the that the first 


BARON MAROCHETTI’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 
The most prominent object of the Crystal Palace, one 
which strikes and fills the eye of the visitor upon his entrance at 
either of the three main doors of the immense building, is Maro- 
chetti’s Equestrian Statue of Washington. This colossal group, 
from the position it occupies, as well as from its immense size, 
attracts not only the attention, but the severe criticism of every 


its ap t want of proportion would soften into a blen ied out- 
line of beauty and grace. To our eye, it is a work of merit, re- 
— credit upon the artist ; and, although it has faults, still, as 
a whole, it is a fine conception, well worked out. The fore part 
of the horse is 


rticularly fine, the action graceful and the pro- 
portions good. 


¢ position of the figure is that given to a rider 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WASHINGTON, ON EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, NEW YORK. 


is intended for an elevation of some hundreds of feet, when all | in checking his horse, as the chief is represented as doing, or rath- 
er the action is that of pawing the ground on being reined in, as 
it might be ov meeting a body of troops in motion, or in review- 
ing troops. The whole attitude carries out this latter idea. The 
face of Washington is calm and dignified, expressive of satisfac- 
tion and attention, while the right hand holds the chapeau care- 
lessly against the side, as if just removed at a passing salute. 


The group is of colossal 
size, about twenty-five feet 
high, and is of plaster 
ainted to imitate bronze. 
t stands immediately be- 
neath the dome—the post 
of honor, as it were, in the 
building—where it forms 
part, and a »rominent 
one, too, of the : ut ens-m- 
ble of every view o* the in- 
terior of the buildin. It 
stands upon a plain base 
or pedestal, covered with 
a scarlet colored cloth, 
which, to our eve, detracts 
from its beauty by too 
much glare of color. But 
we are not disposed to be 
too captious. We en- 
deavor to view it, as it 
should be, in the place in- 
tended for it to occupy, 
rather than in a position 
not at all calculated for it. 
This fine statue commem- 
orative of Washington 
must bring vividly before 
the mind recollections of 
his rsonal qualities. 
Probably the character of 
no man who ever lived 
has been so critically dis- 
sected, both by friends and 
foes, as has been his; and 
the ordeal has always been 
to place it at a higher 
point of elevation in the 
moral arena. It is fully 
settled, that, no man has 
ever appeared upon the 
theatre of public action, 
whose integrity was more 
incorruptible, or whose 
rinciples were more per- 
tly free from the con- 
tamination of those selfish 
and unworthy passions 
which find their nourish- 
ment in the conflicts of 
party. Having no views 
which required conceal- 
ment, his real and avowed 
motives were the same. 
No truth can be uttered 
with more confidence than 
that his ends were always 
upright, and bis means 
always pure. He exhibits 
the rare example of a pol- 
itician to whom wiles were 
ahsolately anknown, and 
whose professions: to for- 
eign governments, and to 
his own countrymen, were 
always sincere. In him 
was fully exemplified the 
real distinction which for- 
ever exists between wis- 
dom and cunning, and the 
importance as well as 
truth of the maxim that 
* honesty is the best pol- 
icy.” The trusts reposed 
in him were ever unsought 
by himself, and he yielded 
to the public will, only to 
gain his coun.ry’s good. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


CLAUSE, THE ARTIST s 
RIVALRIES OF ART AND HEART. 


A TALE OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 
BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIV.—[contixvep.] 


A close observer of human nature, however, could have seen by 
the shade of sardonic virulence on his pallid countenance, and by 
the unquiet glances of his eyes, indications that the fiend of jeal- 
ousy reigned in his breast, superseding any public ideas of duty. 
Nor was the licutenant of police less eager for the capture, for he 
felt like a tiger once disappointed of its prey, and now anxious to 
spring upon the victim, before any protection could be afforded. 
Claude was to be made prisoner, and his capture formed a bond 
of union between the haughty diplomatist and the crafty official. 
The dust of time, or the touch-stone of interest, will loosen almost 
any bond, but the cement of joint pursuit, whether of man, of beast, 
of fowl or of fish, is steadfast. 

On their way, the party met a solemn sight—a parish priest, 
accompanied by his acolytes, bearing the death-sacrament to some 
dying mortal. All kneeled, as the mission of pardon passed, and 
even the lieutenant of police crossed himself; but the demon in 
the heart of the marquis was too fully aroused to bow before any 
holy influence, and he but gnashed his teeth at the delay. 

**Who comes here ?” 

“ Friends !” 

They were near the palace, and the chain of sentinels posted 
around the garden walls showed what precautions had been taken. 
The sight of the spot where he had been captured by the brigands, 
and afterwards repulsed by Eulalia, increased the anger of the 
marquis, and he scaled the wall on the ladders which had been 
brought, with the activity of a youth. A moment more, and the 
force stood before the conservatory, the curtains of which were 
drawn, but bore shadows of persons within. There was a crash! 
Two of the long windows were wrenched from their fastenings, 
and the rough horde, rushed into that floral sanctuary, whose beau- 
ties we have hitherto portrayed. 

Eulalia was there. Seated at a table, she was busily engaged 
in writing when the intruders entered, and she saw in an instant 
an armed horde invade her privacy. Instinctively starting up, 
she uttered a faint cry-of surprise, but in an instant her pride and 
energy, aroused by the outrage, animated her trembling form. 
Drawing herself up in a commanding attitude, and crossing her 
arms upon her breast, she looked steadily at the police, as if to 
annihilate them by her glance. She was ghastly pale, but not 
with terror, and the energetic flash of her eyes, gleaming with in- 
sulted dignity, repelled, as it were, the violation of her home. 

“ What seek ye?” she asked, in a voice whose tones almost 
froze the listeners. ‘ Are ye men, that ye thus break in upon a 
lady’s privacy in the still hours of the night ?” 

“We regret, countess,’ stammered Orlando, “that we have 
orders from the French minister here, to—”’ 

“Ah!” interrupted Eulalia, a burning impulse of indignation 
sending the blood coursing through her pale cheeks, “ it is to the 
Marquis de Bonani, then, that I am indebted for this courteous 
visit.” And as the abashed policeman had fallen back, looking 
at the marquis with curious interest, her quick eye discerned him. 
Advancing towards him, she continued: ‘‘ Remove your cloak, 
gallant Frenchman, and shine in the full honor of your dignity. 
Minister of France and policespy! Ha! ha!” There was some- 
thing in her attitude so heroic, something so beautiful in her 
flushed face, and such an air of calm dignity tempering her en- 
ergy, that the marquis quailed before her. Indeed, he was about 
to order a retreat, when there was a rustling sound at the extremity 
of the conservatory, a curtain was drawn one side, and—wrapped 
in bed-clothes—his head tied up in blood-stained bandages, Paolo 
entered the room. 

“Paolo!” exclaimed the policeman. 

“Yes,” replied the outlaw, a fierce warfare of passion convulsing 
his frame. ‘‘ Escape is cut off, and I submit without a struggle ; 
but the hour of retributive justice will yet arrive. You, Orlando, 
have but done your duty, but as for yonder trembling Frenchman, 
there will yet be a settlement.” 

“ But where is Claude ?”’ inquired the lieutenant. 

“Not here !” replied Eulalia. “Nor has he been here since 
the outbreak. But, thank the saints, he is where he will obtain 
justice—justice, too, from the gallant and honorable Marquis de 


Bonani. Now, gentlemen, if you will permit, I will retire. Adieu, 
Paolo! You have had a hard lot, and I regret that it was under 


my roof that you became thus entangled in the meshes of your 
captors.” 

“ Stay, madame,” said Orlando. “ We did not expect to have 
the good fortune of capturing Paolo, but humanity dictates that 
we should not attempt to remove him, this stormy night. See, 
he is now fainting.” 

Such was the case. The outlaw had regarded his captors with 
a bold stare of defiance, for he felt that he was beyond the limits 
of mercy, but his proud spirit forbore to seek favor, and he was 
actually fainting from utter exhaustion. Eulalia hastened to his 
side, chafed his temples, and directed his removal to the couch 
which he had occupied since the dispersal of his band. Severely 
wounded, he had ventured to Rome after Bulalia’s restoration to 
her home, and was expeeting the next morning to leave for Tivoli, 


to meet his band, and repair to the motintain fastnesses of the Ap- 
ennines. Already he had begun to dream of freedom, when his 
rest was broken in upon, and he found himself a prisoner. 

Such an important capture could not fail to delight Orlando ; 
but he quailed before the withering contempt that flashed from 
every lineament of Eulalia’s expressive features. All at once the 
idea occurred to him that he might retrieve himself in her opinion. 

“« Will the countess permit the prisoner to remain here until 
morning ?” 

“Permit?” replied Eulalia. “Did you ask my permission 
when you invaded my house, at the bidding of yonder poltroon # 
But I will not, by any inhospitality of mine, add murder to your 
crimes. Good night. To you, noble marquis, be dreams as 
black and as fiend-like as your own heart.” And with a regal 
courtesy, the beautiful woman swept from the apartment, casting 
a parting glance of hatred at the marquis. 

Soon after the baffled diplomatist left the palace, his thoughts 
darkened by his disappointment. Where could Claude be? The 
thought occurred to him that he might be with Eulalia after all, 
and once he turned around, to insist upon a search of the palace. 
But then he thought of the reception that would probably await 
him, and retraced his steps. Reaching his abode, he hastened to 
his room, locked the door, and soon, by copious libations, drowned 
all thought. 

At early dawn, Eulalia sent for Father Louis, who promptly 
obeyed her summons. “I know it all,” said he, as he entered her 
room, “‘for the news of the capture is all over Rome. )ow, my 
daughter, you have done your part in the extermination of this 
band of outlaws and rebels.” 

“ But,” earnestly remarked Eulalia, “does it not look as if I 
had laid a trap for Fra Paolo? Brutally as he has tyrannized 
over my fears, I would not seek to act the part of a traitor, or of 
a police agent.” 

“ Peace, daughter. Is it not the maxim of our holy order, that 
‘the end justifies the means?’” And by artful reasoning the 
logical Jesuit persuaded the countess that she had acted a praise- 
worthy part. 

. “Father,” she inquired, after a pause, “‘ where is that young 
artist, Claude ?” 

“He is in Paris by this time, I suppose.” 

“In Paris? Did you not promise that I should see him again 
before he left Rome ?” 

“T did—and you shall soon see him in Paris instead. This 
rebellion is now almost entirely crushed, and then, as a change of 
scene will be pleasant to us both, suppose we go thither ?” 

“To Paris!” repeated Eulalia. 

“Yes, daughter. But I see they are removing the prisoner, 
and I must accompany him to the castle, for I have no desire that 
he should be too communicative. Adieu.” 

Hastening down stairs, the Jesuit approached the litter on which 
Fra Paolo lay, waiting for the escort to wheel into columns. The 
sullen eyes of the bandit brightened as the father approached, for 
he well knew his power, and O, how delightful was it to the pris- 
oner to hear him whisper one word. 

“ Hope !” 

Magical talisman. Little cared he, as he was borne through 
crowds of spectators, that no eyelash glistened with a sympathizing 
tear, or that no voice was uplifted in pity. Freedom was all he 
asked, and the key to freedom was hope! There were guards at 
the castle gates, and massive doors to the passages, and but scanty 
rays of light gleamed in through the heavily-barred windows. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 


Fra Paoxo, immured in one of the strongest dungeons of the 
castle of San Angelo, felt that his only chance of escape rested 
with Father Louis, and he eagerly awaited a visit from him. All 
that night he expected him, and by the morning he was in a fear- 
fal state of excitement. His past career of guilt began to unroll 
itself, like a panorama, before his aching eye-balls. Deeds of 
crime, like accusing witnesses, rose before his imagination, and 
gnawing his finger-ends in his anguish, he moaned in despair. 
All at once the key grated in the lock of the dungeon, and he 
sprang to his feet. The door was opened, and Father Louis 
entered. 

“Am I free?” eagerly inquired the brigand. 

“Nay, my son,” replied the priest, in a calm, tranquillizing 
tone, “ you must not expect instant liberty. Your many offences, 
coupled with that frightful explosion at Castle Gaudolfo, have in- 
censed the people against you, and that love of horror which 
led the old Romans to the Coliseum, has created a thirst in the 
bosoms of their descendants to witness your death struggles,” 

“Ha! ha! The fools—did they really believe that I went up 
with old Colonna ?”’ 

“ Peace, my son; do not jest about such horrid crimes. The 
time will come when you must repent, and prepare your soul for 
its final judgment.” 

“True, but not now. Surely, good father, I am in no danger! 
You promised me hope.” 

“I did—and I repeat the promise. But let me implore you to 
think of death, and to be prepared for any emergency. Now, I 
must leave you, but you will find me near you in the hour of need. 
Hope—remember—hope.”’ 

The Jesuit left the cell in deep thought. That the brigand 
merited death, and would receive it, he doubted not; but he well 
knew that if the abandoned man knew that his fate was sealed, he 
would seek to revenge himself upon society, with the same ferocity 
which had led him to sacrifice the garrison. Eulalia would be 
deprived of ber good name and her property, the latter reverting 


to the state, as belonging to an executed malefactor. Others 
would be denounced as accomplices in the rebellion, and the con- 
scientious priest, acting upon the maxim “the end justifies the 
means,” determined to blind the wretched man as to his fate. 
Nor had he deceived him, for surely he stood-in need of hope. 

When the jailor brought his morning meal, it was accompanied 
by a flask of wine, sent by Father Louis, The brigand drank 
deeply, and an ethereal ingredient in his potations soon tranquil- 
lized him into stupid indifference. ‘‘ Capital wine, this,’’ said he, 
“and when I am out of this dungeon, I will ask the good priest 
for a dozen flasks of the sanie vintage.” 

Soon he was summoned to trial, and as he was led through the 
streets to the capitol, where the special criminal commission was 
in session, the populace came pouring along from every direction, 
as the rushing tributes of mountain torrents swell a mighty river. 
Even women, with infants in their arms, mingled in the dangerous 
pressure, to gaze with a deep yet attractive horror upon the noted 
bandit. The bloody acts of his career of guilt, often strangely 
magnified, were repeated from one to another, and the deception 
of the explosion, which all had credited, enlisted all against him. 
Many a cry and execration greeted him, but he passed along un- 
moved, almost carried by the guards on either side. 

The hall in which the commission sat, was crowded, and an in- 
tense excitement was exhibited, yet Fra Paolo gazed about with 
a vacant air, nor did he pay much heed to the long act of accusa- 
tion read by the accusator. Treason, murder, robbery were dis- 
tinctly enumerated with that verbose minuteness so peculiar to 
the law, but the brigand remained in a partially stupefied state, 
gazing-vacantly around. He only looked for Father Louis, nor 
was he conscious of anything that was going on, until the presi- 
dent of the commission, putting on his black cap, sentenced him 
to be hung—hung on the ruins of the Castle Gaudolfo. 

To be hung! Surely it was not himself that was to suffer upon 
the scaffold. Ono! And the thought flashed through his mind 
that he was to be pardoned upon the scaffold, or hurried from his 
doom by some pre-concerted arrangement with his band. At any 
rate he had no fears, and when he was carried back to his cell, he 
drank freely again. During his absence, the wine flask had been 
re-filled, and more powerfully drugged than before, so that when 
Father Louis came to visit the prisoner in the evening, he found 
him completely stupefied. 

“« Por fellow !” said the priest. ‘‘ But were he sensible he would 
but @@d to his catalogue of sins, and would perhaps bring ruin 
into many a peaceful family.” And after kneeling in prayer, the 
priest left. 

Late that night, the door of the cell was noiselessly opened, and 
Eulalia entered. Although she,had been the object of the brig- 
and’s oppression, and had for years felt humbled by his tyranny, 
her womanly nature revolted at the idea of seeing him upon the 
scaffold, and she had come to save him. Immense bribes had over- 
come the scruples of the jailors, but now that she was in his-cell, 
she could not get him to speak to her. In vain did she attempt 
to arouse him, to tell him that she had brought files wherewith he 
could sever his shackles, and a disguise. All that she could ob- 
tain from him in reply to her earnest prayers were “ Hope,” “ Fa- 
ther Louis,” “ Tivoli.” At last the jailors came to say that it was 
nearly daylight, and she left the victim to his fate. It had been 
decreed that he should perish—perish with his sins upon his head. 

~From early dawn the Roman people began to pour forth to- 
wards the ruined Castle of Gaudolfo, and by noon it was covered 
with a dense mass of human beings, all gazing upon an ominous 
looking scaffold, erected on the site of the tower which had been 
the death of the garrison. At last trumpets were heard, and a 
squadron of dragoons came from the city, escorting a carriage 
which contained the culprit and his confessor—Father Louis. 

The arrival of the culprit was greeted with that savage-like roar 
which ever goes up from the witnesses of an execution, sounding 
like the sullen craving for human life with which the storm-king 
dashes his waves against a rock-bound covst. The attendants 
were forced to lift Fra Paolo into a chair, and carry him to the 
gallows ; nor did his face wear any expression save a sullen look 
of defiance. This but added to the prejudices of the molten sea of 
humanity through which he was borne, and execrations of fiendish 
malignity rose from its living eddies, as they surged and whirled 
about. At length he was visible on the scaffold,and the maledictions, 
concentrated into a lava flood of rage, swept over the multitude. 

All at once, a gleam of consciousness flashed across the poor 
man’s mind, for he felt the rope around his neck. The crowd was 
now hushed to silence, unbroken by the faintest whisper, and, 
reason hastily returning, the miserable culprit became aware of 
his position. But there stood Father Louis, and he felt assured 
that he would save him. Vain delusion. Another moment, and 
a cap was drawn over his face, while he shrieked, in tones that 
pealed forth as if for demons to hear: “ Save me—you prom—” 

The platform fell, and its clang, as if by an electric shock, 
moved every heart. A spasmodic mov t ed the de- 
parture of the spirit to its eternal judgment, and Fra Paolo lived 
only in the recollections of others. The crowd soon dispersed, 
and no one—no, not all the others, had the heaviness of heart 
which weighed down the Jesuit. Had he done right? And his 
conscience was fully shriven by the ever omnipotent motto: “ the 
end justifies the means.” 

As the sun set that night, a violent storm came sweeping down 
from the Apennines, and the wild winds shricked a requiem 
around the corpse of the bandit, as it swung to and fro over the 
scene of his successful stratagem. The rain poured down in tor- 


rents, and the soldiers on guard were glad to seck shelter in a dis- 
tant portion of the castle, which lad escaped the explosion. At 
last the rain ceased, and when the moon was visible among de- 
tached masses of clouds, the sentries went to their posts again. 
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To their astonishment, however, the body was gone. Some power, 
whether mortal or supernatural they could not say, had severed 
the rope, and the remains of the brigand no longer graced the 
scene of his execution. 

Near Tivoli, among rude precipices and gloomy thickets, is the 
Francjscan convent of San Cosimato, and within the bounds of 
its land the founder of the Benedictine order erected a shrine. 
Enclosed in a deep, rock-bound valley, with thickly-wooded sides, 
the aspect of this retreat impressed the writer with gloomy fear. 
And here, in accordance with the never-questioned orders of their 
chief, assembled the brigands on the night after the expiation of 
Fra Paolo upon the gallows. True, several of them had seen 
him hung, but there remained a hope in the breasts of all that he 
would re-appear, and again inspire them by his daring. The 
storm of which we have spoken, kept them under the sheltering 
rocks, but when it had passed, the whole band, with three excep- 
tions, were gathered around the shrine. Each had his long gun, 
and his knife in his waist-shawl, and each would have laid down 
his life to have greeted their dauntless leader. But he came not.’ 
Neither were there any tidings of his lieutenant. The latter, with 
a chosen body, had gone into Rome at the bidding of Eulalia; 
but he had sent the men back, promising to be at the rendezvous, 
if he did not meet them before. 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard, and soon the lieutenant 
galloped up, mounted on a strong, black horse, who was wet with 
foam. Before him, on his saddle-bow, was a bulky object, which 
several of the men came forward to take, thinking it was plunder. 


“ Gently, gently,” said he. “This is no common booty. I 
plundered it from the gallows, and pray you to lay it down with 
care.” 

Following his directions, they laid the body upon the altar of 
the shrine, and then, unrolling a horseman’s cloak, disclosed the 
inanimate form of Fra Paolo. All knelt, crossed themselves, and 
the solemn tones of the Ave Maria echoed through that rugged 
glen, coming from hearts truly touched with sincere grief. 

Sadly and in silence, save when necessary directions were given, 
a grave was dug before the shrine, and in it was placed Fra Pao- 
lo, arrayed as a bandit, with a gun by his side, and a knife in his 
belt. His followers wished to see him last as he had often led 
them to victory, and when, rolling the cloak around his form, 
they filled the grave, the soil was moistened by their tears. At 
length the sad rites were over, and a cross, rudely fashioned from 
the trunk of a sapling oak, marked the last resting-place of Fra 
Paolo. A contemner of all Jaws, whether human or divine, he 
was buried without priest or coffin; but sincere hearts mourned 
his loss, and it will belong ere his mtmory is forgotten among 
the hills where he reigned. 

When everything was finished, the lieutenant, standing upon 
the grave, requested the band to draw together around him. 

“ Think not,” said he, ‘that I am about to grasp the rule exer- 
cised by the martyr interred below (may the saints intercede for 
him!) You may remain here, but I cannot live where I was once 
cheered by Fra Paolo’s voice, or engage in any undertaking that 
I cannot follow his manly form to success. But here, before we 
separate, swear upon his grave to avenge his death. Swear the 
oath of the brigand.” 

“Repeat it—repeat it! 
voices.” 

“Doomed, then,” said he, and all repeated his words, “ be the 
Marquis de Bonani, who betrayed our chief. Leta brigand’s ven- 
geance follow him wherever water quenches thirst—wherever fire 
renders food palatable—wherever mothers love their children— 
wherever grass grows, and trees bear fruit. And even there we 
swear to follow him.” 

“Let this be our pledge,” continued the lieutenant, and kneel- 
ing, he kissed the cross at the head of the grave. All followed 
him. Then they shook hands, and soon dispersed, in small 
groups, sorrowfully leaving their much-loved leader alone in his 
narrow grave. 


We will swear!” replied a dozen 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SECOND LOVE. 


Avoyne! There is a mournful spell in the heart-echo of that 
simple word, even when the warm blood of youth bounds through 
the veins, and life’s onward path, a happy vista, is uncheckered 
by the clouds of care. But to one like the Marquis de Bonani, 
upon whose brow age has stamped its signet, it has a sad sound, 
recalling the past pleasures of association with others. He sat in 
his well-stored library, but Ernest, whose gifted mind had at once 
served as an index and as a commentary to its literary treasures, 
was not near him—he was alone! In vain did his housekeeper 
spread his board with all the delicacies and the luxuries of the 
season, for there was lacking the cheerful smile and the pleasant 
conversation of Claude, now estimated—the marquis was alone! 
And where were the friends of his youth? Some of those with 
whom pleasant hours had been passed, mouldered in the cold 
ground; others had had their hearts ossified by a love of money; 
others had fallen from the path of rectitude ; and the marquis, as 
he turned over the pages of his recollections, felt indeed alone. 
No gentle tones spoke encouragement, no bright eyes gleamed in 
kindness, no listening ear could hear his regrets. Sorrow and re- 
morse began to prey upon his mind, and as the solitary thinker’s 
pulse of thought beat quicker, he could but portray his future life 
as an impotent struggle upon the tideless waters of time, ere its 
waves should dash him—alone—upon the unknown shores of 
eternity. 

Then was it that the marquis began to reflect, and then was it 
that a close observer of character, permitted to read his hitherto 
clouded heart, could have found many excellent and commendable 


traits. Indeed, he was atrue type of French character. ‘“‘ Home” 
is an unknown word in the Gallic vocabulary, and the dissolute 
habits of victorious camps have eclipsed domestic virtue. Wo- 
men, reverenced in our republic as the sanctuaries of the virtues, 
and the redeeming glories of humanity, are looked upon as mere 
promoters of masculine happiness—flower wreathed victims, to be 
offered up when in their bloom, upon the egotistical altar where the 
human lord of the creation worships—himself. Yet could this false 
estimate of female worth be changed, the French nation would at 
once outrank the rest of Christendom in point of social worth, for 
among its prominent characteristics are social humor;‘an open 
heart, a generous disposition, aud a joyous spirit. Many of her 
sons, like the marquis, may have given free rein to their passions 
in early life, and may perchance have been led by the impulse of 
their affections to do wrong, but beneath the tarnished surface 
there is pure, sterling mental worth. Voluptuous clouds may 
shadow Paris, but so long as the gay sun gilds the olive groves of 
Provence, and ripens the purple vintage of Burgundy and of 
Champagne, so long will the countrymen of Lafayette have warm, 
true hearts. 

One evening, feeling lonely and dispirited, the marquis sought 
to amuse himself by looking over a memorandum book, in which 
were many records of the past. Appointments made at masque- 
rades, gambling debts, political promises, and other similar rec- 
ords, each had its story—each added to the remorse saddening 
the heart of the once gay Parisian. Every pleasure recorded had 
long since departed, boon companions had proven themselves 
false, and the marquis felt himself a mere living monument, to 
attest the folly, the depravity, the ingvatitude of man. All at 
once, turning a leaf, a word met his eye, and he started from his 
seat. There was a date inscribed beneath it, and nothing else 
was upon the page, yet that one word awakened a long-buried 
train of thought. 

“Beatrice !” he repeated again and again, as memory recalled 
their first meetings upon the seashore, when her confiding smiles 
had at times almost melted the frostwork that encased his heart. 
Now it was all gone, but darkness hung over its desolation, and 
there came a remorseful idea that her forgiveness, like the gentle 
dew of heaven, could alone bring contentment. It is difficult to 
describe the imperceptible workings of conscience upon the mind, 
but certain it was, that after pacing the room in rapid strides for 
nearly an hour, he determined to return to Paris, and to seek her 
to whom he had so mysteriously been united. No sooner had he 
arrived at this conclusion, than everything appeared brighter, and 
opening a window that led out upon a balcony, he went forth into 
the moonlight, hoping that the fresh air would cool his fevered 
brow. It was a lovely night, and the radiant beams of the queen 
of the ‘firmament gave additional beauty to the antique and the 
modern edifices before him. Not a cloud passed over the clear 
blue arch of heaven, not a zephyr stirred the blossoms of the clus- 
tering myrtles, and all was profoundly tranquil. Seating himself, 
the marquis recalled his intercourse with Beatrice, and wondered 
if she also could be thinking of him. 

While the marquis was thus lost in thought, the silence which 
had hitherto surrounded him was broken by approaching footsteps. 
It was a band of serenaders, which, ranging themselves directly 
beneath the balcony where he sat, began to sing some Italian 
words adapted to a French air. Their rich, deep voices, the melt- 
ing tenderness of their tones, and the passionate energy with 
which they sang, attracted the marquis to the edge of the balcony. 
When they had concluded, he was about to express hi8 thanks, 
when one of them shouted : 

“Remember Fra Paolo!” And his words were echoed by the 
report of a pistol. The domestics in the house, who had been 
awakened by the music, were looking out, and saw with horror 
their master throw up his arms, and fall heavily to the floor of the 
baleony. Before they could reach his side, the musicians had all 
vanished, and the marquis lay in a swoon, the warm life-blood 
oozing from a wound in his side. Medical aid was sought, and 
ere sunrise the ball had been extracted, but the patient was deliri- 
ous with a high fever. 

Luckily there was a good French physician at Rome, but he 
found great want of a nurse, the male servants of the embassy 
lacking the tenderness and the watchful care so characteristic of 
woman. One morning—it was the third after the attempt at as- 
sassination—the doctor was requested to step into the study. A 
lady was there, whose appearance and countenance betokened 
strong internal emotion. 

“ Are you a friend to the marquis ?”’ she inquired. 

“T am his professional adviser, madame,” replied the doctor, 
“and have enjoyed his friendship since he has been at Rome.” 

«Perhaps, sir, you know a young artist in his—” 

“Claude Doria, madame ?” interrupted the doctor. “ Do you 
know where he is? If he was only here, I could hope for the re- 
covery of my patient.” 

** Alas, sir, Claude was my son, and I came to Rome in search 
ofhim. But if I could repay the kindness displayed towards him 
by the marquis by aiding you, I would cheerfully do so.” 

Half an hour afterwards, the signora was seated by the bedside 
of him who had betrayed her happiness, and had so bitterly per- 
secuted her, ay, his own son. Alarmed by some rumors that had 
reached Lake Como of the attempted revolution, and of Claude’s 
supposed participation therein, she had come to Rome. Arriving 
on the morning after the attempt was made upon the life of the 
marquis, and learning that there were no tidings of her son at the 
embassy, she went to the Jesuits’ College, Father Geronimo having 
directed her there. At first, Father Louis was guarded in his re- 
plies to her queries, but gradually her pulse throbbed with joy, as 
she learned that her darling Claude was alive—well—happy. But 
where ? 


He had been sent to Paris, where he was to pursue his studies 
under the auspices of the Jesuits, and room with his friend Ernest. 
The happiness of the delighted mother may be imagined, and her 
only regret was that she could not see her son at once. While 
the good priest was telling her his dangers and escapes, a note 
was received from Dr. Laroche, the physician in attendance on 
the marquis, soliciting a nurse. The sisters of charity were all 
engaged in their holy work, and while the priest was meditating 
on the probability of finding some one, the signora calmly said : 

“T will go.” 

“ How providential !”’ exclaimed Father Louis. “It has been 
ordained, perchance, that he may make that reparation which he 
owes you.” 

“ Nay, father, I seek no reparation, for—’’ 

“ But Claude,” interrupted the Jesuit, “would you not secure 
for him the name and the fortu.e of his father ?”’ 

“ At all events, I will see the marquis and seek to repay good 
for evil.” It was theh arranged that she should go to the embassy, 
inquire for Claude, and the result was exactly as Father Louis had 
predicted. 

Day after day, and night after night, did Beatrice hover around 
the sufferer’s couch, smoothing his pillow, administering cooling 
draughts, or applying ice to his throbbing temples. Generally 
the prostrate sufferer raved incoherently, and many a scene of 
revelry did he revisit in imagination ; but at times he would pas- 
sionately invoke Beatrice, and then call upon the mysterious in- 
habitants of the catacombs to restore her. Then he would call 
for Claude, in earnest tones, and beseech him to remain with him. 


Thus three long weeks passed away, and then the marquis 
awoke as if from a disturbed slumber. The doctor was sitting by 
his side, and his devoted nurse was standing by a table, arranging 
some medicaments. At first he could not imagine where he was, 
or where he had been, but consciousness came gradually, and with 
it an indistinct recollection of his illness. Pointing towards Bea- 
trice, he whispered : 

“She has saved my life—” 

Joyful tones, and yet, as they filled the watcher’s heart with 
pure delight, the recollection of her wrongs came, like the back- 
water of a retreating tide, and submerged her happiness. Natu- 
rally confiding, and full of sympathy, the feelings of Beatrice had 
undergone a change during her long vigils by the bedside of the 
sufferer, and now, as conflicting emotions agitated her breast, she 
listened as he continued : 

“It is Claude’s mother—poor Claude.’’ 

Leaving the room, she locked herself wit':in one adjoining, threw 
herself upon her knees, and thanked the Giver of all good gifts 
that her boy had, even unconsciously, won a footing in his father’s 
heart. Meanwhile the doctor had prohibited any further conver- 
sation, and soon Beatrice, with a sweet smile of kindness hover- 
ing around her fine countenance, resumed her place at the bedside. 

Slowly yet surely the marquis recovered his health and his 
strength, and with it arose a deep sense of his obligations to Bea- 
trice, to whose devoted care he felt that he was indebted for life. 
Thus indebted, and a witness of her kindness and of her excel- 
lence, it was as impossible for him not to love her as it would be 
for the spring flowers not to feel the influences of the returning 
sun, or the fruits to resist the ripening heats of summer. Well 
has it been said, that woman—whom the savage makes his slave, 
and the barbarian of refined life looks on as the instrument of his 
pleasures—is calculated to retine and reform erring man. True, 
she lost paradise to the other sex, but a merciful God, knowing 
the temptation of her smile and of her word, took away the heavi- 
ness of the curse, and gave her to man as his companion, that in 
the bosom of another paradise he might forget the Eden he had 
lost. The gentle influence of Beatrice, like the fabled thread of 
Ariadne, unravelled for the marquis the hidden mysteries of the 
labyrinth in which his heart had been ensnared, and he felt again 
as in the happy days of childhood. 

The fate of Claude was now his great drawback, for he feared 
lest at any moment intelligence should arrive of the young man’s 
death. The idea that he should reproach himself as having brought 
it about was tormenting, and the debt of gratitade he owed Bea- 
trice but added to his remorse. <As for Eulalia, the doctor informed 
his patient that she had gone to Paris, with Father Louis, and 
that it was supposed that she intended to take the veil. 

Beatrice, meanwhile, anxiously awaited a letter from the wor- 
thy Jesuit, for the marquis received accounts from Paris of a 
threatened revolution there. The Duke of Orleans, a designing 
politician, was cloaking himself with republicanism, and secretly 
undermining the Bourbon throne, that he might erect his own 
upon the ruins. Indeed the marquis would have left for his court, 
had his health permitted, and he used to deplore the threatening 
aspect of affairs, until the mother’s fears were aroused. 

One day, as he sat in an easy chair, an emaciated yet rather 
fine-looking old man, different altogether from the painted and 
dyed coxcomb who had passed the night at Lake Como, a strange 
visitor was announced. It was a young man, who had been sent 
by the minister of foreign affairs to take the station vacated by 
Ernest. Introducing himself, he delivered his credentials, and 
expressed a hope that he would be more acceptable than his pre- 
decessor. 

“ Yes,” replied the marquis ; “and yet, I blush to say it, Er- 
nest was not much to blame, after all. Do you know him ?” 

“ Slightly.” 

“ And to what embassy is he now attached ?” 

“To none. He resigned after your excellency sent him home, 
and is now a professional artist. His rooms are near the Luxem- 
bourg Palace, and he has been fortunate in receiving orders. I 
was there a few moments before I left Paris.” 


[to BB CONTINUED.] 
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DALECARLIA—INHABITANTS OF RATTVIK. 


SWEDEN AND ITS NATIONAL COSTUMES. 
Sweden, at the a day, is perhaps the only part 
of Europe—we might say of the world—where manners, 
usages and customs have not been modified or over- 
‘turned by innovations. The deserts of this country, 
with their mines of gold, have become cosmopolitan. 
India, China and Japan are changing beneath the con- 
quest of those eager merchants, whom nothing terrifies 
or daunts. In the islands of Oceania, they talk French, 
and in Hayti, they copy the Gazette of Fashion to please 
the Emperor Soulouque, that curious type, which seems 
created expressly to ridicule modern civilization. The 
east, with its reforms, is daily losing its aspect of gran- 
deur. Germany, Italy, France and Spain, by their con- 
tinual revolutions, are changing their appearance, as 
well as character; and, if we add the effect constantly 
roduced by those great levellers, railroads and mechan- 
ics, which cut down mountains, fill up valleys, and trans- 
port the same ideas, the same manufactures and similar 
usages and costumes from one end of the world to the 
other, we shall understand at what point all originality 
is effaced, and how far all modern societies are depoet- 
ized beneath this pitiless uniformity. Russia herself is 
forced, on account of her great political influence, to 
share in this general movement, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, this unbridled movement. To this day, however, 
the vast Scandinavian peninsula has remained outside 
of this agitation, calm as the great forests of firs—calm 
as the grave but Joyal and noble characters of the 
Swedes themselves. But, because these people have not 
been subjected to the ardor of speculation, we must not 
conclude thence that they are less cultivated and more 
retrograde than other nations. The Swedish peasant is, 
without dispute, better informed than the greater part of 
the peasants of France; and there is not a corner of 
Sweden, however near the pole, where the poorest in- 
habitant does not know how to read, write and keep 
accounts. They are compelled to this, by the law which 
refuses marriage to whomsoever would not fulfil the first 
duties of the father of a family, who is responsible for 
the education of his children. Their aptitudes are not 


limited to this information 
—a skilful farmer, an -ex- 
cellent horse-breeder, an 
adroit hunter and fisher- 
man, in the midst of forests 
and lakes, which abound 
with game and prey, the 
Swede imself 
during the long winter 
nights in making household 
implements, furniture and 
cloth. In a word, all that 
is necessary, not only for 
the wants of life, but for its 
comforts, is done at home, 
in the interior of the house. 
Men, women and children 
are employed in spinning, 
weaving and building, and 
these habits give them a 
really remarkable skill. 
We trast that the good and 
noble Swedes will never be 
tempted to exchange their 
honesty, morality, patri- 
archal virtues, and the mild 
peacefulness of their exist- 
ence for that thirst of wealth 
whicao only produces greed 
and discontent. Natural 
wealth is certainly not want- 
ing to their soil, which may 
be termed a land of iron, 
or, as it is called in Swedish, 
jarnbaraland, in such abun- 
dance is the metal found, 
sometimes on the surface, 
as in the province of Sca- 
nia; sometimes in blocks, 
as in the vast quarry of 
Vanemora. In a word, 
there is an immense chain 


DALECARLIA——GRINDSTONE MERCHANTS OF ORSA. 


of iron which extends from 
the Sound to the heart of 
Lapland. These mines, as 
well as the copper mines at 
Fahlun, in Dalecarlia, the 
silver mines of Kons ys 
and many others, are incal- 
culably rich. The rivers 
themselves are so impreg- 
nated with these ferruginous 
soils, that they seem red- 
dened with blood ; and this 
is not one of the least curi- 
osities of the country. In 
presenting to the readers of 
the Pictorial some fine en- 
gravings of the costumes of 
the Swedish people, we nat- 
urally commence with that 
province which has preserv- 
ed, in its greatest purity, 
its original type. Dalecar- 
lia, in fact, occupies the 
front rank in the history of 
Sweden. Whenever Swed- 
ish liberty has been violat- 
ed, that province has furn- 
ished its defenders ; the En- 
gelbrekts, the Stures, and 
the Vasas have there found 
their support, and a safe 
asylum during the storm. 

inhabitants of the par- 
ish of Rattvik are renowned 
above all others, for their 
strength, beauty and purity 
of blood. ‘They have a cos- 
tume remarkable for bril- 
liancy of color, and the rich- 
ness of its gold and silver 


DALECARLIA—INHABITANTS OF LEKSAND, 


embroidery. The women of Locksend, one of the most 
considerable parishes of Dalecarlia, have a black bod- 
dice, lined with scarlet, over a chemise white as snow, 
the straight and broad sleeves of which, after the fashion 
of the chemises of the East, are often, as well as the col- 
lar and front, embroidered with red silk. Here, the 
mourning color is yellow; in Scania, it is sky blue. 
The young girl represented in the engraving is collect- 
ing her flock, by blowing a sort of Ranz des Vaches on 
her horn, the melody of which is very charming ; for the 
Swedes are gifted with excellent musical taste. We 
now come to the costumes of Orsa. This country is re- 
nowned for its grindstone quarries. The leather belt is 
the distinguishing mark of the costume of this country. 
The next engraving. shows us one of those chalets, 
which, in Sweden, as in Switzerland, are very far from 
the great centres of population ; only here, instead of 
being placed on mountains, they are found in the midst 
of forests, on the borders of lakes or torrents. The flocks 
are driven thither towards the end of May, and they re- 
main till the end of September. We mast go there, if 
we would study pastoral life in Sweden, and admire the 
courage of the young girls, who, armed only with an 
axe, bravely encounter the bears, which sometimes attack 
the fleecy charges committed to their care. In the 
midst of these solitudes, on the borders of these fine 
lakes, the imagination is imbued with that poetic tinge, 
which characterizes, in so remarkable a manner, the in- 
habitants of the Swedish forests. From these chalets 
have issued the marvellous traditions, the of an- 
cient days, and those charming melodies, which faith- 
fully renders the grand, virgin and mysterious scenery 
which inspires them. In the parish of Elfdalen—the 
River Valley—the inhabitants possess a remarkable skill 
in carving wood and porphyry. This precious material 
is of a beauty nowise inferior to that of the Asiatic por- 

The country of Elfdal is celebrated also for its 
magicians, or, to speak more correctly, its illuminati. 
Let us now leave Dalecarlia, for the province of Sma- 
land. The parish of Warend, which occupies the cen- 
tre, is the most mountainous, and the richest in pictur- 
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SMALAND—-YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE OF WAREND. 


esque sites. The monuments found, and the 
traditions preserved there, bear the stamp of 
great antiquity. The costumes of the women 
are remarkable for their richness. The silk 
scarf, embroidered with gold, the ends hang- 
ing over the hip, is covered by a baldric of sil- 
ver, which spans the waist. .This war girdle 
is a prerogative, which tradition assigns to the 
days of paganism. The Danes having invad- 
ed the province during the absence of King 
Atle, who had set out with all the men to fight 
the enemy, a young girl, named Blenda, con- 
ceived a bold project for decoying them into a 
snare. Aided by all the women, she pre 
a great feast on the borders of a lake, and then 
sent messengers to meet the Danes, to con- 
gratulate them, and to say, that being aban- 
doned by their husbands, they offered them- 
selves as brides to the invaders. Finding the 
whole valley of Bravalla covered with provi- 
sions and liquors, the famished soldiers eager- 
ly seized upon what was set before them ; then, 
soon yielding to intoxication and fatigue, they 
fell asleep without suspicion of danger. Then, 
Blenda gave the signal to her companions, 
and they all slew their enemies without mercy 
and cast them into the lake. It was in recom- 
pense for this high deed, that the women of Wa- 
rend were allowed the privilege of inheriting 
an equal share with the men, of having mili- 
tary music at their weddings, and of wearing 
the war girdle. They stiil enjoy the same 
privileges. The country of Wingaker is situ- 
ated at the western extremity of Ludermania. 
The inhabitants were formerly celebrated as 
pirates ; their dress is of white cloth lined with 
scarlet. The peasants of Upland have noth- 
ing particular in their dress. The engraving 
of oka land encampment transports us into 
the midst of a curious and inoffensive race. 
Their costume and habits are peculiar. What 
rticularly strikes travellers in these people, 
is their oriental type, and the Mogul character 
of their faces, language and habits. The La 
landers are most probably a tribe of Tschoude 
or Finns, though difference of situation has, in 
the course of ages, produced a fundamental 
difference of character. The Finns, an indus- 
trious though unpolished race, were encour- 
aged to form colonies in Lapland about a cen- 
tury ago ; and their number has since increased 
rapidly, while that of the Laplanders has been 
stationary, perhaps on the decline. Of the 
27,000 inhabitants residing in Norwegian 
Lapland, there are not, it is thought, 
above 6000 Laplanders. They have 
swarthy complexions, black hair, 
and long and pointed chins. They 
are sfrong, active and hardy; but 
they suffer much from disease, and 
few live beyond fifty. Dishonesty 
is general among them, and dram- 
drinking is often carried to a fatal 
excess. They were not converted 
to Christianity till the seventeenth 
century. Those of the Russian 
province are sedly of the Greek 
Church, while those subject to Swe- 
den are Lutherans. But, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the mission- 
aries, t are still very ignorant 
both of the doctrines and daties of 
Christianity, and retain many heath- 
en superstitions. The reindeer Lap- 
landers live either wholly or princi- 
pally on the produce of their herds, 
ilding their rade huts during sum- 
mer in the moss pastures of the ele- 
vated country, and in winter on the 
level tracts inhabited bv other na- 
tions; but the fishing Laplanders 
confine themselves to the ks of 
lakes and rivers, and catch fish and 


beavers, which, as well 
as skins and venison, 
they exchange with 
the Swedes and Rus- 
sians for spirituous 
iquors, meal, salt and 

. The cloth- 
ing of these half-civil- 
ized tribes is abundant- 
ly coarse, consisting of 
a woollen cap, a coat 
commonly of sheep- 
skin, with the wool in- 
ward, and a great coat, 
either of kersey, or of 
reindeer skin, with the 
hair outward. They 
have no stockings, but 
a kind of pantaloons 
of coarse cloth, or 
tanned leather, fitted 
close to the legs ; their 
shoes are made of rein- 
deer’s skins, the sole 
being taken from the 
forehead, and the up- 
per leather from the 
egs. The women 
dress nearly in the 
same manner, but with 
the addition of some 
rude ornaments; and, 
in the case of the more 
atinent, of mantles 
and aprons of Russia 
linen orcotton. These, 
and leather for the 
boots of the men, are 
obtained in the petty 
traffic of the Lapland- 
ers with the Swedes. 
When travelling, and 
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LAPLANDERS. 


exposed to the winter blast, it is customa 
for the natives to cast a hood over the head, 
neck and shoulders, leaving only a small open- 
ing, through which they see anu breathe. The 
Junguage of the Laplanders is a Finnish dia- 
lect ; but it contains so many obsolete and for- 
eign words, that they are not inteligible by the 
— of Finland, nor, indeed, can the 
tribes in one part understand the language 
spoken by those of another. The Laponic 
has been mixed more than the other Finnish 
tongues with the German and Scandinavian, 
and hence its principal roots and derivations 
bear much less affinity with those in the lan- 
guages of Upper Asia. As is well known, 
among the animals of Lapland, the reindeer 
is the most valuable. It serves as the princi- 
al beast of burden ; its milk is highly valued ; 
its flesh supplies the chief nourishment of the 
people during a part of the year; its sinews 
are made into thread; its horns into spoons 
and other domestic utensils ; and its skin furn- 
ishes a great part of their dress. The reindeer 
bears a great resemblance to the stag, but is 
much smaller, being in general only four feet 
in height from the foot to the top of the back, 
and but two feet long in the body. It is re- 
markable equally for the elegance of its shape, 
the beauty of its palmated horns, and the ease 
with which it supports itself during a long win- 
ter of nine months. In summer it feeds on 
grass, and is extremely fond of the herb called 
the great water-horse tail; but in winter it re- 
fuses hay, and obtains its whole nourishment 
from the reindeer moss. It thrives best in the 
cold, dry regions of Central Lapland, where 
numerous herds roam at large the whole year 
round, under the care of shepherds assisted by 
dogs. The reindeer, indeed, form the chief 
wealth of the natives. The poorer classes 
have from fifty to two hundred; the middle 
classes from three hundred to seven hundred ; 
and the affluent often above one thousand 
head. The females are driven home morning 
and evening to be milked, and yield about as 
much milk as the goat. Horses, oxen, goats, 
and sheep are common ; and in the forests are 
bears, gluttons, wolves, elks, hares, martens, 
squirrels and lemming-rats. Birds of passage 
arrive in flocks every summer; capercailies, 
grouse, partridges and aquatic fowl are very 
plentiful near the coast, and lammergeyers 
and eagles soar nearly to the line of perpetual 
ice and snow. The rivers are stored with 
salmon, herring and other fish; and 
in July and August insects abound 
in a enormous quantities, that 
Wahlenberg has supposed that their 
dead bodies serve as an excellent 
manure for the soil. The climate 
of Lapland is noted for extreme cold- 
ness; but, in fact, it is milder than 
that of any other region under the 
same parallel. The coasts of Nor- 
wegian Lapland and Finmark are 
free from ice early in May, whereas 
the sea of Siberia is never open till 
the end of July. The climate of one 
part of the country, also, differs very 
much from that of another. In the 
maritime districts, the temperature 
is pretty uniform ; the winters are 
not severe, but the summers are raw 
and foggy; while, in the interior, 
the winter is intensely cold, but the 
heat of summer is steady and fructi- 
fying. The vegetable productions 
of the maritime and mountainous 
district differ as widely as the cli- 
mate. In the low country are | 
forests of spruce, Scotch fir, and ot 
er resinous trees; potatoes, turnips 
and other veretables are cultivated. 
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(Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.) 
THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 


In the ocean's green depths, ‘neath the dark rolling wave, 
Where the mermaid and sea-monster dwell ; 

In the deep, secret caverns, oft cleansed by its lave, 

Are treasures more prized than the mountain ere gave, 
Fast sealed ‘neath the billowy swell. 


Not treasures of carth, such as fortune oft gives, 
Or in its wild freaks takes away ; : 
For which the charmed miser in penury lives, 
Yor which the lone beggar in misery grieves, 
As he passes wealth’s dazzling array. 


But treasures more valued than aught else of earth, 
Are garnered and stored ‘neath the main ; 

The triumphs of fate, the cold harvest of death, 

Alike strew the deep, and the wild broken heath, 
With treasures man ne’er can regain. 


And what are these treasures? Go ask the white surge, 
As it writhes on its storm-driven bed ; 
Go ask the fierce tempest, the ocean’s wild scourge, 
The winds that rehearse the lost mariner’s dirge, 
The requiem soug of the dead. 


They tell thee of prospects once cherished and bright, 
Ere the storm-king in wrath hurried on; 

They tel! thee of hopes they have risen to blight, 

Of glad, joyous days, they have changed into night, 
And shrieked o'er the trophies they won. 


Beneath the dark billows their victims now sleep, 
And the tempests, unheeded, pass by ; 

Ye wide-spreading waters your treasures yet keep, 

Till the trumpet shall summon the hosts of the deep, 
And eternity dawns from on high! 


~~ — 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TAKE CARE OF THE MINUTES. 
BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 

“Tr is a mystery to me where the days gc to,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Vinton, as with a sigh she fold d up an unfinished garment, 
which the approaching dusk of ev ning warned her must now be 
laid aside. “If any one had told ne,” continued the good lady, 
“that this jacket would not be fini hed to-day, I should not have 
believed them. I promised William Henry that he should have 
it to wear to the little party this evening, but it cannot be helped. 
O, dear! it seems as if I never get anything done, and yet I 
never have a leisure hour.” 

Here her reflections were interrupted by the boisterous entrance 
of the above-named William Henry, a stout lad of thirteen years, 
who, skipping up the stairs three steps at a time, burst into his 
mother’s room, exclaiming : 

“ Hurra, mother! where’s my jacket? I’m late home from 
school, but our sums were so difficult, and Mr. Marston was so 
cross, that it seemed as if we never should get away. Our whole 
class had to stay an hour after the usual time.” 

“I suppose you were all thinking so much of Frank Morton’s 
party, that you could not fix your attention upon your lessons,” 
replied the mother. “ I am very sorry that your jacket is not fin- 
ished, my son. I have worked upon it until it was too dark for 
me to see any longer, but there is still much to be done. The 
days are so short, and there are so many things to attend to, that 
it is dark before I think of it.” 

“ You begun it a week ago,” murmured the disappointed boy. 
“T mean to stay at home, rather than wear that old green one. 
I told Bill Smith and Sam Jones that I was to have a new jacket, 
and I’m not going without it.” 

“As you please,” was the answer ; for, displeased with the 
want of respect in his manner, Mrs. Vinton was in no mood to 
soothe his troubled feelings. 

Quietly putting away her work, she descended to the kitchen, 
to ascertain if tea was in a state of preparation. 

Sally, the maid of all work, looked flushed and excited. As 
her mistress entered, she exclaimed : 

“ It’s of no use trying to make this oven bake. The tea biscuit 
will be just good for nothing.” 

“Why so, Sally? The stove has never troubled us before.” 

“But shure the damper is broken, and one of the plates is 
cracked clane across. I have spoken to the master about it till I 
am tired. He says he will fix it when he can find time.” 

“ Well, Sally, you know Mr. Vinton is very busy. He seldom 
has any leisure.” 

Sally muttered something about its being “ aisy to find five 
minutes if anybody liked,” which remark her mistress passed over 
in silence, and then recommenced her vigorous efforts to poke a 
little heat out of the fire. 

The tea biscuit still presented a rather doubtful appearance, 
when Mr. Vinton’s well-known step was heard in the hall, and 
both mistress and maid knew that there must be no delay, for 
punctuality at meals was with him a cardinal virtue. In a few 
minutes, therefore, the family were seated at the table. The chil- 
dren, four in number, were bright, pleasant looking little folks, 
but on the whole they had rather a neglected appearance ; for, as 
Mrs. Vinton observed, “ there were so many ways to turn, that 


she never could tell where the day went to—night always came 
before she had accomplished her allotted tasks.” 

The father was a sensible, easy-tempered man, and seldom, as 
his wife often said, made any trouble in the house. He saw that 


some things went wrong, but confessed that he did not wonder at 


it. There were so many things to be attended to in a family, 
and the days, especially in winter, were really very short. If his 
meals, therefore, were ready in season, he made no comments on 
the domestic arrangements. This was certainly the wisest course ; 
for, as some little duties which came within his peculiar province 
were often neglected, rebuke of th: failings of others would have 
come from him with an ill grace. 

Occasionally certain unpleasant visions of dilapidated pants, 
buttonless shirts, and stringless under garments, would present 
themselves to his mind, in painful contrast to the perfect order in 
which his wardrobe had formerly been kept by a Quaker mother ; 
but he had become accustomed to these things, and besides this, 
there was no one to blame. He could not afford to keep a seam- 
stress in his family, and Mrs. Vinton, as everybody knew, was a 
hard-working woman, and did not willingly leave anything un- 
done. It was all owing to the want of time, and this was an 
evil which could not be reme ied. 

The evening meal was less cheerful than usual. The tea! isenit 
were decid dly clammy, and Mr. Vinton’s relish for them was not 
improved b * being inf rmed that the stove could not be expected 
to bake well until it was properly repaired. It was certainly un- 
reasonable to expect him to attend to it, for he could hardly find 
time for the transaction of more important business. True, it 
would take but five minutes to make it all right, but -omehow the 
day always slipped by before he knew it. It was ea ier to talk 
about five minutes than to find them. 

The countenance of William Henry, their eldest hopeful, wore 
a most discontented expression, and in reply to inquirws from his 
father, he . rowled out a disrespectful speech about “o 1 jackets, 
and mother’s never having any time to do anything,” whch occa- 
sioned is dismissal from the table. 

A not was presented to father by one of the little girls, con- 
taining a particular request fron their teacher that some of their 
lessons might be attended to : t home, in order to facilitate their 
progress. This note was duly; assed to the mother, and had the 
effect of deepening the shadow upon her brow—for how was it 
possible, in the multitude of her cares, for her to find time to 
assist the little ones in their daily tasks. 

On the whole, everybody seemed to feel rather un omfortable, 
and the very table itself partook of the general uneasiness, and 
after uttering most unusual groans beneath its ordinary weight of 
dishes, suddenly came to the ground with a loud crash. 

“ Bless me!’’ exclaimed Mr. Vinton, startled out of his usual 
composure ; ‘ those screws have really given way at last. I have 
been intending to fix that table for a month past, but the days are 
so short, and my time is so fully occupied.” 

“I wish you could ever find a leisure moment to attend to little 
things about the house,” remarked his wife, as still more discom- 
posed she proceeded to gather up the fragments of the broken 
dishes. ‘‘ However, I cannot blame you, for I am continually 
experiencing the same difficulty. Everything is disorderly and 
neglected, merely from want of time. I cannot think how some 
people manage to bring so much to pass. You know Mrs. Ben- 
son. I called to see her the other day. Her family is larger than 
ours, but she keeps only one servant, and very seldom employs a 
seamstress. Everything in the house is in perfect order, and yet 
she absolutely has some time to spare, reads a good deal, and 
even practises occasionally on the piano, that she may not lose 
her knowledge of music. They have a large and well cultivated 
garden, a perfect contrast to ours. Mr. Benson ‘takes the whole 
care of it, although his time is as much occupied as your own.” 

“Impossible!” interrupted her husband; “ you must be mis- 
taken in this last statement. Mr. Benson has no leisure to attend 
to gardening.” 

“ His wife told me herself that he took the entire charge of it, 
and had no assistance excepting the little which she could give 
him,” returned Mrs. Vinton. ‘I do not know how they contrive 
it, but I wish we had their secret.” 

“Mrs. Benson’s children are always the first in their class at 
school,” remarked one of the bright-eyed little girls, who was an 
attentive listener, “ Their mother helps them with their lessons 
every evening.” 

“I guess she has not so noisy a set to deal with as I have,” 
replied the mother, “‘or she would not feel much like teaching in 
the evening. For my part, I am glad to send you all to bed, that 
I may have a quiet moment to sit down and compose myself afier 
the trials and vexations of the day.” 

Further conversation was prevented by a loud ring of the door- 
bell, and Mrs. Vinton was somewhat alarmed by the ominous 
sound of a heavy trunk, as it was deposited upon the steps. 

“Who can that be?” she exclaimed. ‘ Not a visitor, I hope. 
I am sure I cannot find leisure to attend to my own family.” 

But now a bustle was heard in the hall, and the door being 
thrown wide open by the little girl who had -answered the ring at 
the bell, a pleasant-looking, elderly littie woman entered, whose 
quick steps and air of brisk activity gave evidence that the vigor 
and freshness of youth was retained even in advancing age. 

In spite of the discomposure of Mrs. Vinton’s mind, and her 
dread of a “ visitor,” she could not suppress an exclamation of 
pleasure as she gazed upon the intruder, and hastened to meet her 
with warm words of welcome. 

“My dear Miss Polly, I am delighted to see you—and, indeed, 
you are almost the only person in the world to whom I could say 
this with truth at the present time; for, as usual, you find us all 
at sixes and sevens. You know how it is in a large family. 
Some things have to be neglected.” 

“ No apologies are necessary to an old friend,” replied the lady, 
with a benevolent smile. “Iam glad that you have a welcome 
for me, for I have come to claim your hospitality for a few 
weeks.” 


“ For months, if you desire it,” returned Mrs. Vinton, and she 
was quite sincere in this expression of feeling ; for Miss Polly, 
or, as she should be more properly termed, Miss Mary Smithson, 
was one of those good, useful persons, whose presence is always 
desirable in a family, and who seem to have a sort of magic power 
in overcoming difficulties, “ setting all things to rights,” and pro- 
ducing order out of chaos. 

From Mrs. Vinton’s earliest recollection, Miss Polly had occa- 
sionally appeared in her childhood’s home, and always, it would 
seem, at the time when cares pressed the heaviest, and her pres- 
ence was ever welcomed as a gleam of unshine on a rainy day. 
Since her marriage with Mr. ‘Vinton on or two visits had been 
received from the good old lady, but severa vears had now elapsed 
since she had seen her, and she had suppo«c.. that the increasing 
infirmities of age confined her to one place. But here she stood, 
almost unchanged, with ihe same bright eye, the same kind smile, 
and a step as firm as in her younger days. 

Unfinished jackets, heavy tea biscuit, children’s lessons, falling 
tables and b 2ken crockery, all vanished from Mrs. Vinton’s 
mind, as with ..usy hospitality she ministered to the comfort of 
her guest. 

hen came that pleasant, cozy hour, when all the little ones 
were sleeping, and she could sit down and have such a quiet talk 
about old times. Even the presence of Mr. Vinton might have 
been felt as an intrusion,—there were so many things to talk 
about of which he knew nothing,—but lackily his presence was 
required at a society meeting, and with an apology for his im- 
politeness, he had taken his departure soon after Miss ‘Polly’s 
arrival. 

Much was said of by-gone days, and then came the talk of 
present times. . 

“ And so you are very happy in your married life, Lizzie ?” 
remarked Miss Polly, addressing Mrs. Vinton by the endearing 
name of her childhood. ‘ A good husband and promising chil- 
dren are great blessings.” 

“Very great,” was the reply; “and these treasures are cer- 
tainly mine. And yet I can hardly say that I am happy, for the 
want of time to attend to a thousand little duties is so very annoy- 
ing, that I am often quite miserable on that account. My hus- 
band’s income is not large, and of course we keep but one 
servant, and I am called so many ways that it seems difficult to 
accomplish anything.” 

Miss Polly mused in silence, and Mrs. Vinton continued : 

“T wish you could help me about this. I remember that you 
used to be a famous person to find out the causes of troubles, and 
to apply aremedy. Now if you will discover in what I am defi- 
cient, and teach me to be as smart as Mrs. Benson, the lesson will 
be invaluable.” 

“ T will try my best,” said the old lady, and her face lighted up 
with pleasure, for as her memory recalled Mrs. Vinton and Mrs, 
Benson in their girlish days, she believed that she had already 
discovered the secret. ‘‘ But come, Lizzie, why do we sit here 
idling our time? Our hands may be busy while our tongues are 
going so fast. Have you not a basket of stockings to mend? 
That is generally my evening work.” 

“But you are fatigued after your journey, and, besides, Mr. 
Vinton will be in soon. It is hardly worth while to produce our 
work at this hour.” 

“ Take care of the minutes, Lizzie. A small portion of time 
will accomplish much that is useful in a family like yours.” 

* You are still the same, Miss Polly,” answered Mrs. Vinton, 
as the work-basket was produced. ‘‘‘ Take care of the minutes’ 
sounds as familiar to my ear, as if it were but yesterday that I 
heard you repeat the words to me, as I threw down my task and 
ran to chase the bright butterflies on the green.” 


“ It is a good motto for old and young, Lizzie. A few minutes 
wasted several times in a day, will soon make an hour.” 

“ Very true,” was the ready reply ; and now the fingers moved 
swiftly, while the tongues were as busy as ever. It was astonish- 
ing how that pile of stockings diminished, and Mrs. Vinton 
warmly congratulated herself that they were not left until Satur- 
day night, as was too often the case. 

A good night’s rest made Miss Polly appear even more natural 
than ever, and her delighted hostess declared that she had not 
grown one day older during the last ten years ; an opinion which 
the good lady seemed resolved to verify—for it was really won- 
derful to see with what youthful activity she lent a helping hand 
to the various household duties, and with what remarkable tact 
she set other people to work. Even the youngest child was made 
useful, and felt herself amply rewarded by the praises of her new 
friend, and the nicely fitted dress which was presented to her doll, 
—a treasure long coveted, but which poor mamma never could 
find time to attend to. 

The days seemed to have grown longer now, however, for 
even mama had found time to complete many long neglected 
or unfinished undertakings. In fact, every one had taken a leaf 
from Miss Polly s book, and yet they did not seem to have dis- 
covered what was written upon that leaf, but ascribed the greater 
order and regularity of the household to the assistance which was 
rendered by the busy old lady, and not to any improvement in 
their own management. 

A few examples will suffice to exemplify Miss Polly's system : 

“Ten minutes before breakfast,” she exclaimed, as with quick, 
pattering steps she entered the apartment; “time enough to ac- 
complish a great deal. My dear little Ellen, bring your book and 


read over your task to me, while I put a fow stitches in the pretty 
frock which I am making for you.” 


“And what shall I do, Miss Polly ?” asked another of the little 
girls, as Ellen hastened to bring her book.” 


“ Here is a slate and pencil, dear; just try that difficult sum 
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which troubled you so much last evening. You are bright and 
fresh, after a good night’s rest. William Henry, my good boy,” 
she continued, addressing the lad, who stood idly drumming upon 
the table, “there is time to feed your rabbits before breakfast, if 
you wish.” 

“ And that will give me more time for play on the green,” was 
the quick reply, and the boy hastened away. 

“Anything for us to do?” playfully asked Mr. Vinton, who, 
with his wife, had just entered, and stood an unobserved spectator 
of the scene. 

That peculiarly pleasant smile spread over Miss Polly’s coun- 
tenance, but very readily she answered : 

“ By all means, my good sir. You will find a button upon the 
mantel-piece, which you have long desired to find leisure to place 
upon the cellar-door. Five minutes will suffice. As for you, 
Lizzie, just take this old stocking and transform it into a holder, 
for Sally’s use. She tells me that she is much in need of one.” 

Both husband and wife laughingly obeyed ; and a few minutes 
afterwards, when all met at the breakfast table, the consciousness 
that each one possessed that even a trifling duty had been well 
performed, gave a feeling of social cheerfulness to the whole 
party, and they had seldom enjoyed a more pleasant meal. 

“ You have certainly discovered the true secret of finding time 
for the performance of many duties, Miss Polly,’”’ remarked Mr. 
Vinton, “‘ and I am determined to adopt your motto, ‘ Take care 
of the minutes,’ as the watchword for our establishment. I will 
have the words framed and glassed, and hung in a conspicuous 
position, where they will frequently be recalled to our minds.” 

“ A-good resolution,” exclaimed his wife. ‘I never discovered 
until lately how many idle minutes are passed, even by industri- 
ous people, in the course of a day ;—time enough to attend to 
many little matters.” 

“As my renovated wardrobe proves,” thought Mr. Vinton; 
but, to his credit be it spoken, the thought was not expressed, for 
there are some cases where praise implies former blame, and had 
better be omitted. For some days he had been exulting in the 
good order of pants, shirts, and nameless other articles, hitherto 
neglected, and had soon discovered that Miss Polly’s motto had 
wrought the change. 

And it was really astonishing what a change it did bring about 
in the whole establishment. Miss Polly’s visit was soon over, but 
its good effects remained. The true secret of an orderly house- 
hold had been discovered. Those few little words worked like a 
charm, when duties were in danger of being neglected from want 
of time. Agreeably to Mr. Vinton’s resolution, the motto was 
placed where it could be read and remembered by all, and father 
and mother, children and servants, soon united in the opinion 
that there was nothing like taking care of the minutes. 
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DIAMOND DUST. 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF PASQUIER QUESNEL. 


—— Charity is an eternal debt, and without limit. 

—— We open the hearts of others when we open our own. 
—— The heart ought to give charity when the hand cannot. 
We pass our life in deliberation, and we die upon it. 

—— There is no greater punishment than that of being aban- 
doned to one’s self. ; 

—— What matters if one has not gold in his purse, if he has 
it in his heart ? 

—— Truth irritates those only whom it enlightens, but does 
not convert. 

—— The way to escape a fall is to fear one’s own weakness, 
and not go too fast. 

—— Nothing is necessary which is not eternal, or which does 
not lead to eternity. 

Anger causes us often to condemn in one what we ap- 
prove of in another. 

—— It is not sufficient for desires to be good, it is necessary 
that they be regulated. ° 

—— We condemn generally the passions of others by other 
passions either like or unlike. 

—— Let us remember our spiritual birth obliges us to lead a 
spiritual life. 

—— Men are more inclined to ask curious questions than to 
obtain necessary instruction. 

—— A part of the perfection of this life is to believe ourselves 
far from perfection. 

—— Zeal is yery blind or badly regulated when it encroaches 
upon the rights of others. 

—— Nothing so rare as that of acknowledging sincerely that 
we deserve what we suffer. 

—— We commence by being in love with our own thoughts, 
and follow by seeking to make others worship them. 

—— It is easier to dispense with riches when they are not 
needed, than not to attach ourselves to them when we possess 
them. 

— Weare generally lively, ardent, curious to know the life 
of a neighbor; but slow, idle and blind to know, to correct and to 
condemn own life. 

It is necessary for man not to love what he ought not to 
love, to love what he ought to love, to love no more than he ought 
to love, and to love as much as he is obliged to love. 
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Tue Gosrer.—How sweet and delicate is the gospel! Not 
only the fathers of the Old Testament, but the angels desired to 
look into the glorious mysteries of it; and we are cloyed:! 
This supernatural food is too light: the bread corn of our human 
reason and profound discourse would better content us.—Bishop 
Hall 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


TWO KINDS OF COURAGE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Nor many years since the good ship Ponto sailed from Boston, 
bound to Sumatra. She was commanded by Capt. Isaac Jacobs, 
a good seaman, and a naturally good-hearted man, but in his long 
career beneath the trident of Neptune he had imbibed many of 
those false ideas prevalent among seamen, and he had come to 
look upoft the sailor's life as one which necessarily did away with 
those finer and warmer traits of character that mark the humane 
and generous landsman. In this wise Isaac Jacobs sorgetimes 
lost sight of true merit where it actually existed. 

Among the crew of the Ponto, on her present voyage, was a 
young man named Caleb Baker. He had shipped only three days 
before the ship sailed. He was a slender framed man, with a fair, 
prepossessing countenance, light blue eyes, and light brown hair. 
Though light in his build, he was yet well stocked with muscle, 
and his motions were quick and energetic. His appearance was 
calculated to predispose beholders in his favor. 

One day, shortly after the ship had left port, as Baker was busy 
about some matters of his own in one of the gangways, one of 
the men, a rough, uncouth fellow, by the name of Bunkton, came 
along and gave the clothes-bag of Baker a kick out of his way, 
thereby scattering a number of things about the deck. 

“I wish you’d be careful,” said Baker, as he moved to gather 
up his things. 

“Then keep your things out o’ my way,” gruffly returned 
Bunkton. 

“They were not in your way.” 

“Do you mean to tell me I lie ?” 

“T said my things were not in your way.” 

“ And I say they were. Now don’t you dispute me again.” 

“ Very well,—have it your own way,” calmly returned Baker, 
as he drew his bag closer in towards the bulwarks. 

“ And don’t you be impudent, neither,” provokingly added 
Bunkton. 

“Look ye, Bunkton, if you’ve any business of your own 
you’d better mind it.” 

“Eh, lubber? I'll show ye my business. Take that !” 

As Bunkton spoke, he struck the young man upon the face. 
The crew had most of them gathered about the place, and arrange- 
ments were quickly made for a fight. 

“Just come forward,—come forward, and I’ll show ye my 
business,” cried Bunkton, bristling about with his fists doubled up. 

“A fight! a fight!” cried half a dozen of the men. “Don’t 
stand that, Baker.” 

The young man’s eyes had flashed as he received the blow, and 
there was a quick quivering of the muscles in his hands, but he 
made no motion to strike. 

“ Aint you goin’ to take it up ?” asked Bunkton. 

“No. I want nothing to do with you,” returned Caleb. 

“Then you are a coward!” uttered Bunkton, with a contemp- 
tuous tone and look. 

Young Baker calmly replied to the taunt, and Bunkton became 
still more savage. Those who know anything about ocean life, 
will understand the sentiments of the rough crew upon such 
matters as the present. They could comprehend, but one kind of 
courage, and the moment that Baker refused to fight they set him 
down as an arrant coward. At first they had been prepoasessed 
in his favor, for Bunkton was a quarrelsome fellow, and they 
hoped Caleb would flog him ; but when they saw him quietly turn 
away and resume his work, they began to taunt him, too. 

“What's all this?” asked Captain Jacobs, who was attracted 
to the spot. 

The matter was explained to him. 

“Did n’t resent it?” uttered the captain, looking with mingled 
surprise and contempt upon Caleb. ‘“ Why didn’t you knock 
him down, Baker ?” 

“ Because I don’t want to fight with any man, sir.” 

“ And will you allow yourself to be struck, and not resent it ?” 

“1 will defend myself in case of danger, but I will not so 
abase myself as to engage in a brutal fight when it can be possi- 
bly avoided. I have as yet done wrong to no man; but were I 
to fight one of my shipmates, I should wrong him and myself 
both.” 

“ Then you will have yourself looked upon as one who may be 
struck with impunity.” 

A quick flush passed over the young man’s face as the captain 
thus spoke, but he was soon calm. 

“T mean, sir,” he returned, “to give no one occasion to strike 
me; yet Bunkton struck me, but you can see that he already 
suffers more than I do.” 

Bunkton gave Caleb the lie, and again tried to urge-him into a 
fight, but the captain interfered, and quiet was restored. 

From that time Caleb Baker was looked upon by the crew as a 
coward, At first they taunted him, but hiv uniform kindness soon 
put a stop to these outward manifestations, and the feelings of the 
crew were expressed by their looks. Bunkton took every occa- 
sion he could find to annoy the young man, for he had taken his 
oath that he would “have a fight out of the coward yet.” The 
rest of the crew might have let the matter pass, had not Bunk- 
ton’s continued behaviour kept alive the idea of Baker's cowardice, 

None save himself knew the great struggles that went on in the 
young man’s bosom ; but he had resolved that he would not fight, 
except in actual and necessary self-defence, and he adhered to his 
principle. He performed his duties faithfully, and Captain Jacobs 
was forced to admit that, though Baker was a coward, he was yet 
& good sailor. 


Thus matters passed until the ship had doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and entered the Indian Ocean. It was towards the 
close of a day that had been sultry and oppressive, that a fitful 
breeze sprang up from the southward. It came in quick, cool 
gusts, and the broad canvass only flapped before it. 

“ We are likely to have a blow soon,” remarked the mate. 

“Not much, I think,” returned the captain, as he took a survey 
of the horizon. “This spitting will soon die away, and I think 
the wind will then come out from the west’rd. However, it may 
be well enough to shorten sail. You may take in t’gallants’ls and 
close reef the tops’!s.” 

This order was quickly obeyed, and, as the captain had pre- 
dicted, the spitting gusts died away, but there was no wind came 
out from the west’rd. It grew dark, but no wind had come. 
About ten o’clock those who were on deck were startled by a sud- 
den darkening of the stars, and they saw a great black cloud 
rolling up from the southward. It soon hung over the ship like 
a black pall, and the men began to be frightened. The captain 
was called, but before he came on deck there came a crash as 
though the very heavens had been rent in sunder. The old ship 
trembled in every joint, and a huge ball of fire rolled down the 
mainmast. Another, and another crashing of the lightning came, 
and at length the electric light began to play about the ship in 
wild, fantastic streams. 

“The foremast is struck!” shouted one of the men. 
where its head is shivered !” 

All eyes were turned to the spot, and by the next wild flash the 
men could see that a dangerous havoc had been made with the 
mainmast. The cap was shivered, the starboard cheek was nearly 
stripped off, and the trestletrees were quivering. Of course the 
heavy topmast was only held in its place by the dubious trestle- 
trees, and the main-top threatened every instant to come thunder- 
ing upon the deck, with the long topmast and topgallantmast in 
its company. Such a catastrophe would surely prove fatal to the 
ship, and all knew it. 

But while all hands were gazing at this, another danger arose. 
The low, rumbling sound that had been growing in the south- 
ward had escaped the notice of the crew, and ere they knew it, 
the rushing, howling wind was upon them. The ship leaped like 
a frightened stag before the gale. The mate cut the maintopsail 
sheets, and the sail was snapped into ribbons. The foretopsail 
was clewed up, and the ship was got before the wind. 


See 


The lightning cloud was swept away, and it was dark as Erebus. 
The wind howled fearfully, but there was one sound more fearful 
than that. It was the creaking of the shattered trestletrees, as 
the fid of the topmast bore down upon them. 

“O God!” ejaculated Captain Jacobs, “if the trestletrees give 
way we are lost! Hark! Hear them labor!” 

Away up aloft, in the impenetrable darkness, stood the giant 
topmast, and all felt it could not stand there long. * The men 
crowded aft, and with painfully beating hearts they heard the 
mast labor. 

“If we could bring the ship broadside to,” said the mate, “the 
weather rigging might be cut, and the mast would go overboard.” 

“ True—true,” returned the captain, “ but who shall go aloft 
and do the job! There would be no foothold in the top, for that 
will go with acrash. The trestletrees are already shattered.” 

“If you will port the helm, I will make the trial,” cried a clear, 
strong voice, which was at once recognized as Caleb Baker's. 

“ It will be sure death,” said Jacobs. 

“ Then let it be so,” returned Caleb. “If I succeed, the rest 
of you may be saved ; but now we are all in danger. Port the 
helm, and I will go.” 

Caleb took the axe from the mizzenmast, and soon his form 
was lost in the darkness, as he moved towards the starboard rig- 
ging. The helm was put a-port, and the ship gradually gave her 
starboard side to the gale. Soon the blow of an axe was heard— 
then another—and another. The ship heaved heavily over—then 
another blow was heard. There was a fearful straining and 
cracking—and then came the crash. The heavy topmast had 
gone clear over the side! Fragments of the trestle and cross- 
trees came rattling upon the deck, but all eyes were strained pain- 
fully towards the mast-head. The dim outlines of the heroic 
man could be seen safely hanging by the mizzen topmast stay ! 

The ship was once more got before the wind, and ere long 
Baker came safely to the deck. He staggered aft to the binnacle, 
and there he sank, fainting and bruised, upon the deck ; but he 
was quickly conveyed to the cabin, and his wants were all met. 

Caleb’s bruises were none of them bad, and in a few days he 
was again at his duty. The men eyed him anxiously, and they 
seemed uneasy as they met his smiles. The captain, too, changed 
color when he met the kind, noble look of the young man, but 
he soon overcame the false pride that actuated him, and stepping 
to the noble fellow’s side, he took him by the hand. 

“ Caleb,” said he, “if I have done wrong, I freely ask you to 
forgive me. I have called you a coward, but I did not know you.” 

* Think no more of it,” said Caleb, with a beaming eye. “I 
once promised to one whom I loved better than life—my mother— 
that I would never do a deed of which I might afterwards be 
ashamed.” 

Buakton pressed forward. “Caleb,” he said, seizing the hand 
of the young man in his hard fist, “you must forgive me for 
what's passed. We'll be friends after this.” 

“ Bless you, Buvkton, and friends we will be,” retarned Caleb. 

« Yes,” added Bunkton, “an’ if you wont fight for yourself, 
I'll fight for you, if you ever stand in need of it.” 

“T tell you, my men,” said the captain, “ there's certainly tev 
kinds of courage; and, after all, I don’t know bat that Caleb 
Baker's kind is the best. It takes a stronger and bigger heart to 
hold it, at all events.” 
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MOUNT AUBURN. 

Herewith we present 
an accurate view of the 
entrance of this “ city of 
silence.” The style of ar- 
chitecture is Egyptian, 
and is very beautiful in 
effect. It is constructed 
of granite, and most sub- 
stantially built, to defy 
the ravages of time, and 
bears this inscription — 
“ Then shall the dust return 
to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it.” The 
porter’s lodge and the 
office of the superintend- 
ent flank the lofty portal 
on either side, as seen in 
the picture. Ever since 
the completion of Mount 
Auburn, it has been a 
favorite resort of the 
thonghtfal, and as a place 
where to lay the mortal 
remains of dear and loved 
ones. It was consecra- 
ted as a place of burial 
September 24th, 1831, 
since which it has been 
vastly beautified and im- 
proved for its legitimate 
purpose. It possesses pe- 
culiar advantages for a 
cemetery, and is diversi- 
fied in its surface and 
beautified by a most ex- 
traordinary variety of foli- 
age, wild flowers, and 
rare exotics. It has been 
the pattern followed by 
nearly every city in the 
United States, and has 
the honor of being the 
first of the character ever 
completed in the country. 
We give likewise in the 
present series a view of 
the Gothic Chapel, erect- 
ed within the grounds, on 
Central Avenue. It is a very picturesque building, composed of 
granite, 66 feet by 40 in dimensions, being surrounded by octago- 
nal buttresses and pinnacles. Here those persons who so desire 
it may perform the last religious services over the dead, and the 
chapel also forms an appropriate place for th+ reception of such 
statues, busts, and the like, as would be soiled by exposure to the 
weather. In this series is also exhibited a view of Forest Pond, 
and the tombs and monuments on its banks. It is on the shore 
of this simple little lake that the last resting: place of Joseph Story 
(Judge) rises its simple pyramidal form. Probably this is one of 
the most beautiful localities in the entire grounds. On the oppo- 
site page may also be found the well-known Bowditch Statue, of 
bronze, which faces the main entrance to the grounds, and com- 
memorates the name and excellent life of one of New England’s 
most remarkable and Christian men. In reference to the subject 
and the thoughts which it suggests, we introduce an extract here, 
as being most appropriate, from a discourse or lecture delivered 
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GOTHIC CHAPEL 


ENTRANCE TO THE CEMETERY AT MOUNT AUBURN, 


some years since by Dr. Bigelow of this city: “The manner in 
which we dispose of the remains of our deceased friends, is a sub- 
ject which has begun, of late, to occupy a large share of the public 
attention. It involves, not only considerations which belong to 
the public convenience, but includes also the gratification of indi- 
vidual taste and the consolation of private sorrow. Although, in 
a strictly philosophical view, this subject possesses but little im- 
portance, except in relation to the convenience of survivors, yet 
so closely are our sympathies enlisted with it, and so inseparehty 
do we connect the feelings of the living with the condition of the 
dead, that it is in vain that we attempt to divest ourselves of its 
influence. It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to analyze, as far 
as we may be able, the principles which belong to a correct view 
of the subject,—since it is only by understanding these, that we 
may expect both reason and feeling to be satisfied. The pro- 
gress of all organized beings is towards decay. The complicated 
textures which the living body elaborates within itself, begin to 
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OF THE CEMETERY AT MOUNT AUBURN. 


that life is extinct. These 
continue to operate until 
the fabric is reduced to a 
condition in nowise dif- 
ferent from that of the 
soil on which it has.once 
trodden. In certain cases 
art may modify, and acci- 
dent may retard the ap- 
proaches of di i 
tion, but the exceptions 
thus are too few 
and imperfect to invali- 
date the certainty of the 
general law. if we take 
a comprehensive survey 
of the progress and mu- 
tations of animal and 
vegetable life, we shall 
perceive that this neces- 
sity of individual destruc- 
tion is the basis of gen- 
eral safety. The elements 
which have once moved 
and circulated in living 
frames, do not become 
extinct nor useless after 
death ;—they offer them- 
selves as the materials 
from which other living 
frames are to be con- 
structed. What has once 
possessed life is most 
assimilated to the living 
character, and most ready 
to partake of life again. 
The plant which springs 
from the earth, after at- 
taining its growth and 
rpetuating its species, 
lis to the ground, un- 
dergoes decomposition, and contributes its remains to the nourish- 
ment of plants around it. The myriads of animals which range 
the woods or inhabit the air, at length die upon the surface of the 
earth, and if not devoured by other animals, prepare for 
tion the place which receives their remains. Were it not for this 
law of nature, the soil would be soon exhausted, the earth’s sur- 
face would become a barren waste, and the whole race of organ- 
ized beings, for want of sustenance, would become extinct.. Man 
alone, the master of the creation, does not willingly stoop to be- 
come a participator in the routine of nature. In every age he has 
manifested a disposition to exempt himself, and to rescue his fel- 
low, from the common fate of living beings. Although he is 
prodigal of the lives of other classes, and sometimes sacrifices a 
hundred inferior bodies to procure for himself a single repast, yet 
he regards with scrupulous anxiety the destination of his own re- 
mains ; and much labor and treasure are devoted by him to ward 
off for a season the inevitable courses of nature. Under the ap- 
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of posthumous degra- 
» haman bodies have been 
embalmed, —their concentrated 


dust has been enclosed in gold- 
urns,—monumental fortresses 
have been piled over their decay- 
ing bones ;—with what success 
and with what use, it remains to 
be considered.” — A few efforts 
have been taken to protect the 
human frame from deeay, which 
were found to have been, in some 
cases, partially successful, in oth- 
ers not so. King Edw I. of 
England died in 1307. 
was embalmed, and 
Westminster Abbey. About 467 
years afterwards, a number of an- 
tiquarians obtained leave to open 
the sarcophagus, when the body 
was found in a high state of pres- 
ervation. Another instance of 
nearly the same result is recol- 
lected in the body of King Charles 
I. This was found by accident 
at Windsor, in 1813, in the wall 
of the vault of Henry VIII. The 
coftin bore the inscription ‘“‘ Kin 
C:arles, 1648.” Sir Henry Hal- 
ford examined the body in the 
ence of the royal family, and 
given to the world an inter- 
esting account of the examina- 
tion. These are declared to be 
two of the most successful in- 
stances of posthumous preserva- 
tion. In other embalmed bodies 
there have been very different re- 
sults. ‘The coffin of Henry VIII. 
was inspected at the same time 
with that of Charles, and found 
to contain nothing but the mere 
skeleton of the king. anes the 
mt century the sarcophagus 
amined: it contained little else 
than a disorganized mass of earth. 
The rapidicy with which decom- 
ition es place in organic 
ies, depends upon the particu- 
lar circumstances under which they are placed. A certain tem- 
ture and a certain degree of moisture are indispensable agents 
in the common putrefaction ; and could these be avoided in the 
habitable parts of our g'obe, human bodies might last indefinitely. 
Where a great degree of cold exists, it tends powerfully to check 
the process of destructive fermentation ; and when it extends so 
far as to produce congelation, its protecting power is complete. 
Bodies of men have been found in a.state of perfect preservation 
amongst the snows of the Andes and Alps; and an elephant of 
an extinct species was found in 1806, imbedded in an ice-rock of 
the polar sea, having been first seen in this position in 1799. It 
uired five summers to melt the ice so that the entire body 
could be liberated. These facts are sufficient to show that a low 
degree of temperature is an effectual preventive of animal de- 
composition. On the other hand, a certain degree of heat, com- 
bined with a dry atmosphere, although a less perfect protection, 
is sufficient to check the destructive process. Warmth, combined 


with moisture, tends greatly to promote decomposition ; yet if the 
degree of heat, or the circumstances under which it acts, are such 
as to produce a perfect dissipation of moisture, the further pro- 
gress of decay is arrested. In the arid caverns of Egypt, the 
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dried flesh of mummies, although greatly changed from its origi- _ 
nal appearance, has made no progress towards ultimate decompo- | 


sition, during two or three thousand years. ‘‘In the crypt under 


the cathedral of Milan, travellers are shown the ghastly relies of | 


Carlo Borromeo, as they have lain for two centuries, enclosed in 
a crystal sarcophagus, and bedecked with costly finery of silk and 
gold. The preservation of this body is equal to that of an Egyp- 
tian mummy ; yet a more loathsome piece of mockery than it ex- 
hibits can hardly be imagined. 


It will be perceived that the in- | 


stances which have been detailed, are cases of extraordinary ex- | 


emption, resulting from uncommon care, or from the most favor- 
able combination of circumstances,—such as can befall but an ex- 
ceedingly small portion of the human race. The common fate 
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of animal bodies is to a 
the entire destruction of their 

ric, and the obliteration of their 
living features in a few years, and 
sometimes even weeks, after their 
death. No sooner does life cease, 
than the elements which constitu- 
ted the vital body become subject 
to the common laws of inert mat- 
ter. The original affinities, which 
had been modified or suspended 
during life, are brought into ope- 


act upon each other; the organ- 
ized structure passes into decay, 
and is converted into its original 
dust. Such is the natural, and 
we may add, the proper destina- 
tion of the material part of all. 
The reflections which naturally 
suggest themselves, in contempla- 
ting the wrecks of humanity 
which have, occasionally been 
brought to light, are such as to 
lead us to ask,—Of what possibie 
use is a resistance to the laws 
of nature, which, when most suc- 
cessfully executed, can at best 
only preserve a defaced and de- 
graded image of what was once 
rfect and beautifal? Could we 
y any means arrest the progress 
of decay, so as to gather round 
us the dead of a hundred genera- 
tions in a visible and tangible 
shape ; could we fill our houses 
and our streets with mummies— 
what possible acquisition could 
be more useless—what custom 
could be more revolting? For 
precisely the same reason, the 
subterranean vaults and the walls 
of brick, which we construct to 
divide the clay of humanity from 
that of the rest of creztion, and 
to preserve it separate for a time, 
as it were, for future inspection, 
are neither useful, gratifying, nor 
ultimately effectual. Could the 
individuals themselves, who are 
to be the subjects of this care, have the power to regulate the offi- 
cious zeal of their survivors, one of the last things they could rea- 
sonably desire would be, that the light should ever shine on their 
changed and crumbling relics. On the other hand, when nature 
is permitted to take her course—when the dead are committed to 
the earth under the open sy, to become early and peacefully 
biended with their original dust, no unpleasant association re- 
mains. It would seem as if the forbidding and repulsive condi- 
tions which attend on decay, were merged and lost in the sur- 
rounding harmonies of the creation —We regard the relics of our 
deceased friends and kindred for what they have been, and not 
for what they are. We cannot keep in our presence the degraded 
image of the original frame ; and if some memorial is neees 
to soothe the unsatisfied want which we feel when bereaved of 
their presence, it must be found in contemplating the piace in 
which we know their dust is hidden, and in adorning it with floral 
beauties.’ 


ration; the elementary atoms re- 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
NATURE’S HARMONY. 


BY x RY A CLARK. 
Fieecy cloud, in azure sky, 
Floating slowly, gently by, 
Pause, and tell us of the love, 
Coming ever from above. 


Sparkling star, thou canst unfold 
Beauteous tales, before untold, 
Of that radiant, happy land, 
Home of every seraph band. 


Bird, of sweet and plaintive lays, 
Thou canst warble forth His praise, 
Who hath plumed thy wing for flight, 
Far from reach of mortal sight. 


Streamlet, murmuring through the vale, 
Moved by every passing gale, 
All thy changing ripples tell, 

“ God e’er doeth all things well.” 


Lofty tree, on mountain’s side, 
Standing in thy strength and pride, 
Point us to that home on high, 
Where no beauty blooms to die! 


Flower, whose leaves in fragrance *twine, 
Pure thy mission, and divine, 

Sent to image forth the heart, 

Which can grateful praise impart. 


Dewdrop, on the verdant ground, 

One of thousands, sparkling round, 
“ Even thus,” thy low tones say, 

Blessings come to cheer our way.” 


Gentle zephyr, linger here, 
Breathe into my listening ear 
That sweet message to thee given, 
“ Child of earth, thy home is heaven!” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A YOUNG MAN’S TEMPTATIONS. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


“ ALLow me, gentlemen, to present to you our amiable and 
unsophisticated young friend, fresh from the verdant shades of 
rustic innocence, and himself as guileless as the scenes which 
gave his yeuthful thoughts their past employment, and suggested 
to his tender imagination its earliest flights. Gentlemen, Arthur 
Bruce—not less courageous in the championship of right in moral 
tournaments than the knightly and illustrious wearer of the name 
he bears; not less exalted in his view of the tyranny of evil cus- 
tom than tne doughty resistant of English oppression, whose 
patronym he also inherits. Suffer me to hope that your rude 
conduct will not jar against the rules of life and the code of con- 
duct which, in the solitude of the grand old woods, he has enacted 
as his guides—rules which, I need not assure you, have received 
the undisguised and unhesitating approval of his maternal rela- 
tives of two generations. They send him to us with a nature 
uncontaminated, and with a delicate appreciation of those traits 
of character which form, too often, the mere ideal of human excel- 
lence. To descend from the brilliant language which the tongue 
readily employs to paint a youth so rare, I may conclude my 
eulogy in the plain and unadorned phrase of the vernacular, by 
summing all in the sentence consecrated by the common use of 
our first, fast young men. I introduce him, therefore, as one 
whose mother knows he is out—and hope, therefore, you will not 
shock his sensibilities, or disappoint her high expectations.” 

The utterer of this strange rhodomontade was one of those 
good-natured but vexatious persons, who presume upon a hand- 
some face, easy manners, fluent speech, and a ready ability at 
burlesque, to take all manner of liberties with their friends and 
acquaintances. The subject of the oration was a lad, scarce a 
young man, whose ingenuous face mantled with blushes at this 
strangest of strange introductions. He was angry, and conscious 
of the inefficiency of his anger against such odds as the speaker, 
the hearers, and the place presented. He met the looks of those 
around him with an awkward attempt at an indifferent smile, 
which awoke their risibilities into a loud shout of laughter, in 
which Arthur was fain to join for the best of possible reasons—he 
could think of nothing else to do, and could have done nothing 
else if anything had occurred to him in his confusion. So he 
slipped into the seat which was courteously indicated to him, and 
mentally contrasted himself with his opposites in dress, manners, 
air and general appearance, who surrounded him. The compari- 
son—though little flattering to himself, as far as the outer aspects 
were cousidered—was no little coraplimentary to them, in the 
more important requisites. He thought them a set of trifling 
fops, and was not so far out in his judgment. 

“ Waiter!” shouted the mouth-piece of the party, “ Waiter! 
thou ebony substitute for Ganymede, produce the Hippocrene! 
Mine will be brandy with a bit of ice!” he continued, as the ser- 
vant waited for more intelligible directions. The others indicated 
their preferences—Arthur Bruce was silent and astonished. It 
was his first week in the city, and the young man, who, in the 
intercourse of business, had seemed the model of propriety, had 
invited him, as he termed it, “to see the lions.” And certainly, 
thought Arthur, he has introduced me into a menagerie. 

Arthur felt and knew this was all wrong. The. young men 
around him were most of them persons whom he recognized as in 
the like employment with himself. As he felt and was sure that 
his friends could not approve such a mode of spending his even- 


ing; as he knew that his mother would regard him as upon the 
high road to destruction, if she could be aware of his associations, 
so, Le reasoned, must the friends of every one of the party present 
feel towards them. He was awakened from his reverie by the 
voice of his entertainer. 

“What, Bruce—no glass? I thought you would speak for 
yourself, or I would have spoken for you.” 

“T do speak for myself, and decline everything of the sort.” 

“ What! have you no choice ?” 

“ None whatever, except to avoid all. I have never in my life 
drank a glass of wine; and as to those stronger liquors, I never 
have so much as tasted them.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Bruce would like ale,” suggested a young man, 
pale with the half nausea of a cigar and the ghastly light of the 


are Not at all,” said Arthur. “It is exceedingly disagreeable to 
me, and I have not the slightest desire to overcome my repugnance.” 

“ But,” said our eloquent friend, “you owe something to soci- 
ety. We cannot have our good fellowship marred by your 
anchorite propensities. And you owe something, immaculate as 
you yourself are,to poor human nature. We cannot agree to 
have our sins exhibited in such bold relief by your perfection, 
estimable young man.” 

“JT may not escape being the object of your ridicule,” said 
Bruce, mildly. “I will patiently sit for an evening amid the 
odious fumes of your cigars, and the vile subterranean smells 
which surround us. I will breathe disagreeables for fashion’s 
sake, but I will not swallow draughts which will intoxicate, with- 
out gratifying me. On that point I am decided.” 

“ Quite a sage,” retorted the other. “ But this is a supper on 
your behalf, and we muSt endure your eccentricities, since you 
refuse to reciprocate our well-intended politeness.” 

“Politeness never exacts the sacrifice of a principle. I am 
well enough without these things, and since I discover their dan- 
ger to others, do not choose to expose myself.” 

“Take a cigar, at least. Learn to smoke, and the smoke of 
others will cease to be disagreeable.” : 

“For the present I can endure, and for the future avoid it,” 
said Arthur. 

Words followed words, each becoming more angry, until Arthur 
Bruce would suffer no more, but taking abrupt leave of the young 
revellers, walked forth into the street. He emerged from the 
“saloon,” as these underground gilded kitchens are called, and 
was astonished at the brightness and beauty of the night; and a 
gaze at the unclouded sky made him forget his mortification. 
The fresh air fanned his temples, hc had a sense of relief and 
comfort—of freedom and of self-respect. As to the good opinion 
of his entertainer, which he supposed he had forfeited, he gave 
that not a second thought ; for, he justly reasoned, that what must 
be purchased at the expense of principle, was not worth regretting. 
After a leisurely and pleasant stroll among objects so new to him 
as the evening aspects of the city presented, he went to his lodg- 
ings; and when several hours afterwards his fellow-clerk and 
room-mate found his way to the apartment with uncertain steps, 
Arthur Bruce was lost in the sound and healthy sleep of youth 
and peace. The young man held the light over the sleeper’s pil- 
low, and admired, for a moment, the serenity of his rest. ‘“ After 
all,” he said to himself, “the boy was right—and I hope he may 
have resolution to persevere as he has begun.” 

But this confession did not prevent the young man from per- 
sisting in the course which the conclave during the night before 
had resolved upon. When Arthur civilly bade him good morn- 
ing, he answered, “ You will not need to waste words upon any 
of the party whom you last night insulted, Master Bruce. We, 
have concluded to have no intercourse with so virtuous a young 
man, except such questions and replies as are absolutely necessary 
in the way of business. It is a pity that such Roman. virtue and 
Spartan frugality should be exposed to any danger of contamina- 
tion.” 

Arthur felt the blood fly to his face, and an angry answer was 
at his tongue’s end. But he contented himself with a bow of 
mock humility and resignation, and proceeded down stairs to 
breakfast. At the table, Jones—for such was his name—managed 
to make our young friend uncomfortable by marked disrespect, of 
which Arthur took no other notice than to hasten away to his 
business as soon as possible. Upon his return to dinner, at noon, 
he found that his persecutor had made so good use of his time, 
that all the young men in the house, and there were several, were 
parties to a similar course of social persecution. Still, Arthur 
betrayed no consciousness of the insults directed against him, and, 
as at breakfast, hurried away at the earliest possible moment. 
The young men—with that. common propensity to persecute, 
which grows with the discovery that the object is too “mean- 
spirited ” to resist—were prepared at tea-time to give him a grand 
reception. But at tea-time, no Arthur Bruce presented himself. 
Inquiry was made by Jones, in a #@reastic tone, for the “model 
youth.” 

“If you mean young Bruce,” said the principal of the estab- 
lishment, “he has this evening taken away his baggage, and 
changed his residence.” 

“OY!” shouted Jones, and all joined in the chorus of laughter. 


“It may be very amusing to you,” said the landlady, “that . 


you have driven a quiet and respectable young man out of my 
house; but you will suffer me to say, that I regard such conduct 
as in the highest degree ungentlemanly and unkind.” 

“Tf Mrs. Smith prefers him to all of us,” said Jones, “ suppose 
we follow his example and vacate the premises. Then the moral 
grandeur of his character would have space for its expansion 
here—as no doubt he would return upon solicitation. What do 
you say, gentlemen? It would be quite a clever general jail 
delivery.” 


“‘ And a very convenient one for the jailor, too,” retorted the 
landlady, “since it would bring about the settlement of arrears, 
for which she has long asked some of you to no purpose.” 

“Upon my word,” began Jones, reddening. 

“Spare your words, sir,” said the inexorable Mrs. Smith, “ and 
complete your threat as soon as possible. Rent day falls next 
week, and your accounts are ready.” 

“It is quite a pity,” persisted Jones, “‘ that the troublesome 
new comer should break up a pleasant circle.” 

“It is not he, but vourselves. You made the house disagreeable, 
and he used the happy privilege, which I am sorry I do not pos- 
sess also, of going out of it.” _ 

There was no answer to this. How the parties compromised, 
and the widow’s rent was paid, is not our business. Arthur 
Bruce survived the “cut direct” with wonderful composure, as 
he turned the designed annoyance upon his persecutors, and would 
see none of them, till they called his attention by some question 
or remark to which he civilly replied in all cases. One lad, with 
nerve to do it, had completely discomfited a confederation of social 
“strikers.” The victory was complete, as they acknowledged, 
by deputing the pale-faced young man as an ambassador to Arthur 
Bruce. 

“The fellows,” said the bleached young man, “did not treat 
you right, and I told them so. They say they will overlook all, 
if you will make some acknowledgement.” 

“ What fellows ?—and what acknowledgement? Certain young 
men made overtures of an acquaintance which I did not seek, 
and commenced it in such a way, that I discovered the connection 
would be neither profitable nor pleasant. Tell them Z can do 
very well without them; and that if they desire anything of me, 
that is their matter.” 

“O, but come,” replied the other, whose forte he fancied was 
peace-making, “‘ you know it is not pleasant to be on such terms 
with your friends.” 

“« My friends !—what friends? I am on terms of difference with 
nobody. I found here a city of strangers, and shall make acquaint- 
ances at my leisure. As to the ‘fellows,’ as you call them, I 
know very little, and have no desire, from my short acquaintance 
with them, to know more. Let them seek their amusement, and I 
will find mine.” 

And thus was all persuasion lost upon Arthur. He had the 
good sense to discern his true course, and the perseverance to fol- 
low it; and the effort of the young men to punish him was singn- 
larly thwarted ; for it resulted in enabling him to escape, in the 
easiest way, associations which he saw were unsuitable. He was 
relieved from a great deal of trouble, and was not at all disposed 
to throw away his advantage. 

Tie pale-faced messenger deeply envied him. He had the dis- 
cernment to perceive that Arthur was in the right, and he longed 
for courage to imitate him. Arthur was deeply interested in the 
lad, and felt sad at his evident despondency. 

“Why do you smoke tobacco?” he asked. “I’m sure you 
don’t half like it, and it is preying on you like a slow poison.” 

““Why—I don’t know—all the fellows—” 

“ Nonsense! Let others do as they prefer, and you be yourself! 
Why should you follow a foolish custom, because your neighbors 
do it?” 

“But it is such a soothing thing, and relieves one of trouble- 
some thoughts.” 

“ Soothing!” laughed Arthur. ‘‘ Come now, that is all affecta- 
tion. What need have you and I of soothing? And why should 
boys like us, have troublesome thoughts ?” 

“Indeed, Arthur, you don’t know the half that young men in 
cities have to go through.” 

“ Have? That implies compulsion. Were you compelled to 
sit out that supper the other night—to go home at midnight half 
sick, and wake up quite sick in the morning, like an old de- 
bauchee? Are you compelled to throw away the money in cham- 
pagne, oysters and theatre tickets, which belongs to your land- 
lady? Are you obliged to be a full year ahead of your salary all 
the time, and blush to meet your tailor? Come, Frank, these are 
plain questions. If I did not like you, I would let you go with 
the rest, without putting these troublesome questions. Do cigars 
abate the difficulty, or will dissipation help you ?” 

“ Dissipation !’”’ said Frank, in a tone pf offended pride. 

“Precisely that, and nothing else. That poor, bloated wretch 
over there, is staggering under the same kind of.a load that you 
are. His perceptions are blunter, his expenses are less, his pota- 
tions are more fiery, and his cigar is odorously vile. But he is 
only doing in a dirty shirt and rough jacket what you do in a fine 
suit—and all the sneers of your friend Jones couldn’t make his 
case ultimately worse than yours. Indeed, he has more excuse 
than you have.” 

Poor Frank! This was plain talk; and while he resented, he 
had not courage to dispute it. He hurried away without attempt- 
ing an answer. But Bruce was both pleased and surprised, when 
in the evening he received a call from his new friend, who wished, 
if Arthur was not engaged, that he might spend an hour with him.. 
It was the beginning of an acquaintance which ripened into’ affec- 
tion. Without being intrusive, Bruce managed to guide and to 
lessen his young friend’s expenses; and to divert what would 
have otherwise been wasted in new extravagances into the pay- 
ment of old debts. A vacancy occurring in the counting-room in 
which Arthur was engaged, he obtained it for his friend at an 
increase.of salary ; and no master was better served than he who 
had these two milk-sops, as Mr. Jones facetiously termed them. 

Meanwhile, Jones was doing wonders. In address and com- 
plaisance to country dealers there was not his equal. He com- 
manded the best salary, for his “influence,” and would sell a 
larger amount of goods in a season than any other man in the 
trade. He dined at fashionable hotels, and supped at fashionable 
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restaurants. He was au fait to all operatic, dramatic and fashion- 
able intelligence ; and common fame did him great injustice, if he 
could not initiate his ‘‘ mercantile friends ” into the most elaborate 
and elegant haunts of vice. To others he was the pink of steid 
propriety. In a word, Jones was a perfect specimen of that class 
of men called, in the cant phrase of business, “drummers” and 
“borers.” He frolicked to the top of his bent—all in the way of 
business—and looked with an air of most good-humored pity at 
our young friends, whom he called very excellent and patient 
drudges, but entirely behind the spirit of the age. 

Several years passed. Arthur Bruce had become the junior in 
a new firm, of which Frank, though younger in years, was the 
nominal senior, by virtue of the capital which his friends fur- 
nished. Mr. Jones had run a race, short as it was brilliant. The 
paper of his ehampagne-induced customers was more than once 
protested, and the large sales which he made involved large 
losses. House after house had enough of his remarkable talent, 
and about the time that our young friends commenced business, 
Mr. Jones was engaged with a pinchbeck watch and Birmingham 
jewelry, as one of the apparent purchasers in a mock auction 
store. He saw the advertisement of the new firm, and begged 
hard for employment. He could “influence” more customers 
than any other man in the city, he was sure. Frank would have 
employed him, but Bruce positively refused to sanction it. He 
then asked for a commission on sales, which he could make for 
them by sending them purchasers; but this, Bruce as perempto- 
rily declined. He then angrily declared that Arthur was as mean- 
spirited a sneak as ever—that he did not deserve to succeed and 
would not; for the business which the firm would not pay him for 
sending there, he threatened to divert into other channels. But 
his threat was never put in practice. In a few weeks more he 
was committed for forgery. The firm were advised of the fact in 
a letter from the culprit begging them to bail him. Frank was 
inclined to comply—Arthur steadily refused. ‘Don’t think it 
vindictiveness, or mere dislike,” he said. “ It is principle. Though, 
if we bail him, I know he will never appear for trial, it is not the 
loss of the few hundred dollars that deters me. I would willingly 
sacrifice that, and much more, if it would do the man any good. 
But I will not enceurage him in the practice of new knavery, or 
lend him the use of our name to deceive new victims. He must 
take the consequences of his misconduct.” And they left him to 
his fate. 

Such is a sketch of some of the characters which young men 
may meet on their entrance into city mercantile life. The absurd 
and ruinous habits of extravagance, which obtain among a portion 
of the mercantile community, lead their dependents to follow the 
evil example, and employers, as well as‘clerks, seek to forget the 
embarrassments which they should look boldly in the face; and 
persist in reckless expedients and make-shifts, when a shorter and 
honester way would be to acknowledge their bankruptcy. It is 
not those who make the most show who have the best business ; 
and, although chance may often extricate those who trifle with 
the property of others, the risk is as dishonest as it is dangerous. 
A merchant’s best capital is integrity. A lad’s best assurance of 
success in life, no matter in what sphere he is placed, is to act in 
the spirit of the prayer, ‘Lead me not into temptation.” He 
who despises danger, or thinks lightly of the faults and follies 
which custom extenuates, if it does not sanction, is entering upon 
a dangerous path. And the first wrong step of youth is contempt 
of parental counsel. 


DECLIVITY OF RIVERS. 


A very slight declivity suffices to give the running motion to 
water. Three inches per mile, in a smooth, straight channel, 
gives a velocity of about three miles an hour. The Ganges, which 
gathers the waters of the Himalaya Mountains, the loftiest in the 
world, is, at 1800 miles from its mouth, only about 800 feet above 
the level of the sea—about twice the height of St. Paul’s, in Lon- 
don, or the height of Arthur’s Seat, in Edinburgh—and to fall 
these 800 fect in its long course, the water requires more than a 
month. The great river Magdalena, in South America, running 
for 1000 miles between two ridges of the Andes, falls only 500 
feet in all that distance; above the commencement of the 1000 
miles, it is seen descending in rapids and cataracts from the 
mountains. The gigantic Rio de la Plata has so gentle a descent 
to the ocean, that, in Paraguay, 1500 miles from its mouth, large 
ships are seen which have sailed against the current all the way 
by the force of the wind alone—that is to say, which, on the beau- 
tifully inclined plane of the stream, have been gradually lifted by 
the soft wind, and even against the current, to an elevation greater 
than that of our loftiest spires.—Arnott’s Physics. 
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MONOMANIA OF THE REFORMER. 


We have seen a sick man, in moments of hallucination, pre- 
scribe for the supposed disorders of his healthy friends around 
him. He administers his fanciful drugs for imaginary disease 
with infinite tenderness, according as he conjectures they are 
needed. The sight is extremely touching, and has dissolved whole 
companies in tears. Equally sad and melancholy is it sometimes 
to observe a poor sick reformer, whose brain has become diseased 
by the contemplation of misery and evil, attempting to prescribe 
remedies for social disorders, which either do not exist, or cannot 
be cured if they do. Society is doubtless sick, and needs physic 
and a physician. But care must be exercised, that the physician 
is not an invalid himself, and occupied in dealing out medicines 
for maladies he feels, but does not see. The good and amiable 
mender of mankind is sometimes unhappily a monomaniac.—New- 
ark Advettiser. 
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The strongest nation is that which counts the most robust 
men, interested in the defence of the nation, animated by its 
spirit, and possessing the feeling of its destiny. The most civil- 
ized nation is that which counts the most intelligent men, inter- 
ested in the preservation and development of public morality. 
The freest nation is that which counts the most citizens living 
independently by their work. The richest nation is that where 
the common level of ease is more elevated, and extends over a 
greater number of heads. —Buret. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


An old man sits beside a wall, 
Where grow two holly hocks, one tall 
And flowerless—one bright and small. 


His hair is full of silver streaks, 
The tears are running down bis cheeks, 
And his lip trembles as he speaks. 


“ Come, little daughter Maud, I pray, 
And tell me truly why you stay 
So often and so long away.” 


A moment, and two arms so fair 
Are round his neck—a sunny pair 
Of eyes look on him—Maud is there. 


“ See, pretty dear,” the old man said, 
“ These hollyhocks, one fresh and red 
With youthful bloom—the other dead. ° 


“The stony wall whereby they be, 
Is the hard world, and you'll agree 
The hollyhocks are you and me. 


“My weary, worn out life is done, 
With all of rain, and dew, and sun, 
Thine, darling, is but just begun. 


“ So take my staff and hang it high, 
And kiss me—nay, you must not cry, 
lve nothing left to do but die!” 


And Maud hath made her sweet eyes dry, 
And in a whisper makes reply, 
* And if thou diest, I must die!” 


That night, beside the stony wall, 
Where grew two holly hocks—one tall 
And fiowerless—one bright and small : 


Covered with moonshine they were found, 
Lying dead together on the ground, 
Their arms about each other wound. 


What miracle may not be true, 
Since oft the hardest one to do 
Is done—the making one of two? 
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AN EXQUISITE STORY. 


In the tribe of Neggdeh, there was a horse, whose fame was 
spread far and near, and a Bedouin of another tribe, by name 
Daher, desired extremely to possess it. Having offered in vain 
for it his camels and his whole wealth, he hit at length upon the 
following device, by which he hoped to gain the object of his 
desire. He resolved to stain his face with the juice of an herb, to 
clothe himself in rags, to tie his legs and neck together, so as to 
appear like a lame beggar. Thus equipped, he went to Naber, 
the owner of the horse, who he knew was to pass that way. 
When he saw Naber approaching on his beautiful steed, he cried 
out in a weak voice, “I am a poor stranger ; for three days I have 
been unable to move from this spot to seek for food. I am dying, 
help me, and Heaven will reward you.” The Bedouin kindly 
offered to take him up on his horse and carry him home; but the 
rogue replied, “f cannot rise; I have no strength left.” Naber, 
touched with pity, dismounted, led kis horse to the spot, and, with 
great difficulty, set the seeming beggar on its back. But no sooner 
did Daher feel himself in the saddle, than he set spurs to the 
horse, and galloped off, calling out as he did so, “It is I, Daher. 
I have got the horse, and am off with it.” Naber called after him 
to stop and listen. Certain of not being pursued, he turned, and 
halted at a short distance from Naber, who was armed ‘with a 
spear. “ You have taken my horse,” said the latter. “Since 

eaven has willed it, 1 wish you joy of it; but I do conjure you 
never to tell any one how you obtained it.” ‘ And why not?” 
said Daher. ‘“ Because,” said the noble Arab, “another man 
might be —_— ill, and men would fear to help him. You would 
be the cause of many refusing to perform an act of charity, for fear 
of being duped as I have been.” Struck with shame at these 
words, Daher was silent for a moment, then springing from the 
horse, returned it to its owner, embracing him. Naber made him 
accompany him to his tent, where they spent a few days together, 
and became fast friends for life —Zamartine. 
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THE GOOD OLD WINTERS. 

In 401 the Black Sea was entirely frozen over. In 763 not 
only the Black Sea, but the Straits of Dardanelles, were frozen 
over, the snow in some places rose fifty feet high. In 822 the 
great rivers of Europe, the Danube, the Elbe, &c., were so hard 
frozen as to bear heavy wagons for a month. In 860 the Adriatic 
was frozen. In 991 everything was frozen, the crops totally failed, 
and famine and pestilence closed the year. In 1067 most of the 
travellers in Germany were frozen to death onthe roads. In 1134 
the Po was frozen from Cremona to the sea; the wine sacks were 
burst, and the trees split by the action of the frost, with immense 
noise. In 1236 the Danube was frozen to the bottom, and re- 
mained long in that state. In 1316 the crops wholly failed in 
Germany ; wheat, which some years before sold in England at 6s. 
the quarter, rose to £2. In 1308 the crops failed in Scotland, and 
such a famine ensued that the poor were reduced to feed on grass, 
and many perished miserably in the fields. The successive win- 
ters of 1432-3-4 were uncommonly severe. In 1368 the wine dis- 
tributed to the soldiers was cut with hatchets. In 1683 it was 
excessively cold. Most of the hollies were killed. Coaches drove 
along the Thames, the ice of which was eleven inches thick. In 
1809 occurred the cold winter ; the frost penetrated the earth three 
ae into the ground. In 1716 booths were erected on the 

hames. In 1744 and 1745 the strongest ale in England, ex- 

ed to the air, was covered in less than fifteen minutes with ice 
an eighth of an inch thick. In 1809, and again in 1812 the win- 
ters were remarkably cold. In 1814 there was a fair on the frozen 
Thames.—ZJ/unt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 


Persons are not wanting who appear to experience a lively feel- 
ing of pleasure when they discover a fault in a superior man. It 
pleases them to see him descend nearer to their own level. The 
same discoveries sadden, on the contrary, all generous souls. Is 
it not a subject for thoughtfulness and humiliation for each one, 
to be obliged to remember how difficult it is for man to approach 
perfection ? 


MR. EVERETT AT TRIPLER HALL. 

To get into the school-books is one of the coveted distinctions 
of American literature. Mr. Everett’s orations have so exten- 
sively enjoyed this distinction, that probably most of our readers 
who have been at school within the last twenty years have learned 
epee me of them by heart, if not “spoken” them from the terri- 

le platform on exhibition days. Let no one think this a slight 
or unworthy circumstance ; for it is high ¢xcellence alone which 
can satisfy the jaded ear of the cultivated man, and charm the 
fresh and simple soul of youth. Edward Everett is the orator of 
American history. American history needed an orator to keep 
this generation in mind of its obligations to those that went before 
it. Deriving his own inspiration from the early days and the 
early men of the republic, Mr. Everett’s chosen task has been to 
draw aside the unimposing veil of the bare narrative, and reveal 
the great principles which gave rise to, and the sublime conse- 

uences which are to flow from, the events of our early history. 

ost noble is such a task; for the pride which a nation justly 
takes in its history is one of the strongest possible incentives to 
valor, and one of the strongest possible bonds of union: is, in 
short, the means by which a nation’s later ages are kept worthy 
of its former. His address was a plain, unambitious sketch of 
events known to all, interspersed with original reflections, enli- 
vened by several new and well-told anecdotes, and warmed by the 
glow of a liberal and unaffected patriotism. Mr. Everett is an 
even speaker. He does not make many great points ; but his in- 
terest does not flag. Without manuscript or notes, he speaks 
with perfect fluency, with considerable animation, and frequent 
gesture. His voice is somewhat rough and inflexible, and has a 
shake in it when reciting poetical or oratorical passages. So has 
his hand in the accompanying gestures. Plainly dressed in a 
suit of black, from boots to shirt collar, of a compact, erect figure, 
of medium height, his head gray, except upon its bald crown, his 
face of a uniform rose color—he has the air of a prosperous gen- 
tleman and solid Bostonian. Both himself and his speech were 
exceedingly well received by the audience.—Home Journal. 


[Written for Pictorial.) 
THREE SONNETS. 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 
TO THE EAGLE. 


Bird of the cataract and boundless wild, 
Broad-pinioned, strong, with fiercely-glittering eye, 
That sail’st a monarch through the azure sky,— 

Child of the sun, by poets fondly styled, 

Scorning the lowlands and the meadows mild, 

Thou mak’st thy home upon the mountains high, 
Where meaner wings than thine dare not to fly, 

Mid torrents loud and rocks on rocks up-piled! 

Nursed by the wind and cradled in the storm, 

Thou own’st no equal, and thou fear’st no foe, 

For freedom’s fire thy dauntless breast doth warm : 
O well did Rome, in ages long ago, 

Make thee the emblem of the brave and free! 

And such e’en now thou art, and such wilt ever be! 


TO THE ORIOLE. 
Ha! living meteor, darting through the trees, 
Far flash thy red wings mid their drapery green; 
And now, once more at rest, and dimly seen, 
Thou startlest echo with thy melodies. 
Sing on, sweet bird—not yet thy deep notes cease, 
Swell the glad chorus of the feathered choir; 
O, not yet to thy pendulous nest retire; 
For well my heart thy strain and plumage please! 
How happy must thy moments glide along, 
As thou, like lightning. cleamest through the air, 
With love, and light, and liberty, and song, 
Without a thought of want, or gnawing care; 
The lark, in clouds may pour his tuneful soul, 
But I love thee far more, thou earth-star, oriole! 


TO THE CAT-BIRD. 


Hail! thou capricious, oft despised bird! 
Now from the covert of yon shadowy tree, 
Pour forth thy strains of warbling melody, 
Liquid, and clear, and artless! On my word, 
Thou sing'’st as though much joy thy spirit stirred; 
And I am, likewise, joyed to list to thee; 
For though all day thou whin’st complainingly, 
At dewy eventide there scarce is heard 
Than thine a voice more musical and fine: 
And there, methinks, is teaching in that voice, 
Bidding all hearts that vexed are, all day, 
By the world’s cares, awhile to cease to pine, 
Forget the world, for God's great gifts rejoice, 
And hail sweet evening with a grateful lay. 


> 
RELIGION OF CHINA. 


There are several religious sects among the Chinese, but the 
principal elements of belief are similar. They believe in three 
great existences—two of them original, and without beginning or 
end, and the third the product of the other two. Of the two first 
existences, one is spiritual, the other material; the three together 
are heaven, earth, and man. Heaven is spiritual ; earth material, 
but everlasting ; and man the product of both. The figures and 
graven.images to which the Chinese pay reverence (uncouth as 
they are) do not represent gods, but good men who have eminently 
benefited their race during their stay on earth. They suppose 
that these men are in heaven, enjoying a spiritual and carnal im- 
mortality, but that the spiritual part possesses the power of being 
present here on earth, and of being cognizant of all that passes 
among the living.— Notes on China. 

> 


SONS OF CRISPIN, 


The craft is rich in names which have become in greater or 
lesser degree, household property. There was the eccentric Lack- 
ington, who, in the title page of his autobiography, tells us that 
he came to London with five dollars in his pocket, and rose to be 
a bookseller, having an annual sale of a hundred thousand vol- 
umes. He had been a shoemaker in the west of England. There 
was Sir Cloudesley Shovel, the redoubtable admiral. There was 
Fox, the real original’Friend. There was Hans Sachs, the poet 
of Nuremberg, andthe frieud of Luther. There were the radical 
Hardy and the asffological Patridge; the powerful Gifford, and 
the gentle Bloomfield. There were Savage and many others—all 


sons of Crispin before they turned their thoughts and energies 


into new channels.—Zickens's Houschold Wors. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 7. 
CHAUNCY PLACE CHURCH—REV. RUFUS ELLIS, PASTOR. 


BY REY. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Everything is comparative in this world. A hill in the 
eastern section of our country becomes a mountain in the 
western section. A great man in a small town may be 
cast into the shade in a large metropolis. An old church 
in America would be termed a new church in England. 
In an historical account of the new cathedral of Salisbury, in 
the south of England, which Dr. Johnson says, “is the 
most finished building in the world,” we find that it was 
erected in the thirteenth century, and that the see, of which 
it is the centre, was founded during the eighth century. 
The First Church of Boston, and almost the first in these 
United States, and which stands to all the other churches 
of Boston as “mother church,” was founded in the year 
1630. We call it old—venerable; and yet it is only about 
two centuries and a quarter old. It is only comparatively 
ancient. One of the four men who may be considered as 
founders of this church, was John Winthrop, who is styled 
the “ Father of Massachusetts.” There were some sixty- 
four men, and about half that number of women, gathered 
into the church at the beginning, who first assembled for 
worship under the shadow of a large tree in what is now 
called Charlestown, to listen to their first teacher, Rev. 
John Wilson, who was one of the original founders of the 
ehurch. Thus nature afforded this church its first temple, 
and prayer and praise ascended to heaven as devoutly from 
eut the branches of that consecrated tree, as from its mud- 
walled house, from the “Old Brick,” or from the more 
costly temple of Chauncy Place. The first house of wor- 
ship was erected in 1632, on the south side of State Street, 
a street that is divested of every sacred association. The 
spot is probably now covered by what is called “ Brazer’s 
Building.” The walls of the house were of mud, with a 
thatched roof. This was but a small advance upon the 
shadow of the tree asa place of worship; and our good 
Methodist friends would say, 
that the first was better than 
the second place of worship. 
The congregation did not 
long remain within mud walls, 
for we read, that in the year 
1639, it erected a church on 
the site of Joy’s Building, at 
a cost of £1000. At this pe- 
riod, Rev. John Cotton was 
associated with Mr. Wilson 
in the care of the church, the 
one being what was called 
teacher, in the language of 
the times, and the other be- 
ing styled pastor—the terms 
denoting the distinctive na- 
ture of their duties. Mr. 
Wilson was a good man, and 
a successful minister; but 
Mr. Cotton was a remarkable 
man, and did more than any 
other minister of that early 
day to form the religious and 
ecclesiastical eharacter of 
New England; indeed, he 
was styled the “ Patriarch of 
New England.” He was 
born in Derby, England, in 
1584, and was educated there 
at some of its best schools, as 
were most of the early minis- 
ters of New England. Mr. 
Cotton was first settled in 
Boston; Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, and from hence was de- 
rived the name of our Boston. 
He was a distinguished schol- 
ar, conversed in Hebrew with 
fluency, and has left behind 
him twenty-one publications 
on different subjects, some of 
which will live as long as 
Congregationalism shall live. 
He died universally and deep- 
ly lamented, in December, 
1652. The successors of Wil- 
son and Cotton in the pasto- 
ral office were Rev. John Nor- 
ton, a distinguished scholar, 
who wrote a work in Latin at 
thirty-eight years, even in the 
infant state of the country. 
Rev. John Davenport, who 
was the father of New Haven, 
and who, wonderful to tell, 
was 80 Calvinistic that a por- 
tion of the church was offend- 
ed, and seceded and formed 
the Old South Church, now 
Calvinistic, while the senti- 
ments of the First Church are 
at this time Unitarian. Then 
followed Rev. James Allen, 
who was instal!ed in Decem- 
ber, 1668; Rev. John Oxen- 
bridge, who became ill while 

preaching the Thursday lec- 
ture, and died shortly after ; 
Rev. Joshua Moody, who died 
in 1692; Rev. John’ Bailey, 
who, like Shepard, of Cam- 
bridge, resolved that every 
sermon should cost him tears ; 
Rev. Thomas Bridge, during 
whose ministry, in 1711, the 
church was burned “‘ by the 
intemperance and careless- 
ness of a strange woman.” 
This was called “ The Great 
Fire” until 1760. During the 
of the fire, Cornhill, 
the Town House and a lurge 
jon of —_ Street we 
troyed. wi 
succveded, were her. Thomax 


PORTRAIT OF REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


[From a Daguerreotype, by Souraworta & Hawzs.] 


THE FLRST CHURCH, CIAUNCY PLACE, BOSTON. 


Foxcroft, who was elected to fill his office in 1717, and 
Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, a distinguished minister. 
was born in Milton, in 1669, was graduated ‘at Harvard 
gy and afterwards became president of his Alma Ma- 
ter. r. Wadsworth wrote, but did not read his sermous. 
He could quote almost any verse of the Bible from ar 
and was accustomed to give-to the poor one tenth of 
income. Another eminent minister of this church was 
Rev. Charles ney D.D., of Boston, who was grand- 
son of Rev. Isaac , of London. The church in 
Chauncy Place is so called, from the circumstance of -its 
Sony | built on a piece of ground once cultivated as a gal 
den by Dr. Chauncy, one of. its celebrated pastors. Dr. 
Chauncy published as many as fifty-three ot my daring his 
life. he next three pastors were John Clark, D.D., Rev. 
William Emerson, who wrote a historv of the church, and 
Rev. John L. Abbott, the last of whom died in little more — 
than a year after his settlement, at the early age of thirty- 
one years. Mr. Wadsworth lived to the great age of 
eighty-six, and Dr. Chauncy lived to be eighty-two years, 
while four other pastors lived to be above seventy years. 
The only surviving pastor of this church, who is out of 
office, is Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D.D., who was settled 
over the church in 1815, and remained in office until re- 
cently. He is a fine writer and scholar, and though not an 
active pastor, he is actively en; with his poetic and 
rose pen, as the periodicals of the day will indicate—as 
ortheoming books may also. Mr. Frothingham has been 
abroad, is highly accomplished, and is respected both in 
and out of his denomination. It was pleasant to see him 
the other day taking an active part in the installation of his 
successor in office, Mr. Ellis, in the church where he had 
ministered for so many . Two hymns sung on the 
Occasion were composed ty him. Three verses of the 
hymn of installation are here given, which exhibit a fine 
glow of poetical taste, blended with devotional feeling : 


“ Eternal Lord! To thee the church 
Where now we praise and pray, 
Though old to our historic search, 

Is but of yesterday. 


“0, deign to write thy love and 
fear 


Upon these humble walls ; 
_—~ when sinful man shall 
ear, 
And listen when he calls 
Fill high thy servant's heart, 
Who seeks anew the anointing 
The grace thou shalt impart!”’ 


We only know of Mr. Ellis, 
that he is a brother of Rev. 
George E. Ellis, of Charles- 
town, a distinguished clergy- 
man of the denomination, 
who preached an able sermon 
on the occasion of his instal- 
lation on the fourth of May 
last—that he has been, for a 
number of years, the esteem- 
ed pastor of the Unitarian 
Church, of Northampton— 
that he is yet a young man, 
with an intellectual and schol- 
arlike appearance—that he 
has entered upon his new and 
conspicuous field of labor un- 
der favorable auspices, and 
that his invitation to such a 
trust is considered as high! 
creditable to him. Mr. Ellis 
is an easy speaker, and holds 
“the pen of a ready writer.” 
May he be a worthy successor 
of the sixteen ministers who. 
have preceded him, and aim 
to be more devoted to Christ 
and the church than the best 
of them! The third church 
. edifice was built upon the 
site of the second in 1712, in 
which the society worshipped 
for more than a centary, 
when, in 1807, the present 
brick church was built in 
Chauncy Place. It is a sub- 
stantial edifice, of the more 
common style of architecture 
of the day in which it was 
built. It was remodeled in 
*1843. As the writer 
the church, a few weeks since, 
a common American robin 
rested upon its spire, and 
seemed unwilling to leave it, 
and was there the 
look was taken. If the bird 
had been a dove, a thought 
might have been suggested, 
that it was bar of the in- 
flugnces, of Good Spirit: 
rest upon the con- 
gation. And, as the robin 
is, next to the dove, a bird of 
peace, it may, in like man- 
ner, be regarded as a har- 
binger of . In this First 
Church, the Thursday Lec- 
ture was begun as early as 
1634, and has been continued 
—with only an interruption of 
a few months during the 
siege of Boston—from that 
day to a recent period, when 
it was suspended for a time. 
It is fall of sacred associa- 
tions; and may it be filled 
with the Divine Presence un- 
til time shall be no more! 
There are many historical as- 
sociations connected with this . 
charch, which give it interest 
in the public mind, and it is 
a pleasant effort thus to recur 
to some of them. 
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“ ds of Egypt,’ an article, 
“ 4unt Whi Kxperience,"’« sketch, by Mrs. M. E. Rosinson. 
“ One shall be taken,’ by Paass Carer. 
« Joy and Sorrow,” by R. T. A. Macry 
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RUSSIAN ESPIONAGE IN FRANCE. 

The Paris eorrespondent of the London Times makes the fol- 
lowing statements with regard to Russian espionage in France 
and elsewhere :—“ Large sums of money, in addition to the ordi- 
nary expenditure for police purposes, are said to have been paid 
for that object. The cost of the espionage in the Russian interest 
in France for the present year, is estimated at more than 2,000,000 
of francs; and some of the persons employed in it, both Rus- 
sians as well as French, are those whose position in society one 
would suppose ought to place them above such services. One 
titled person is at present travelling in Germany, with minor 
agents scattered over the country, for the purpose of picking up 
information. The scale of remuneration for this not very credit- 
able occupation, varies according to the rank and consequent 
utility of the party. One person has been mentioned, who is, 
and has been for some time, in the receipt of more than 100,000 
francs per annum, for supplying the Russian government with 
secret information on matters in general, but particularly with 
reference to France and England. But the co-operation of no 
one, in however humble a sphere, is rejected, provided he has the 
facility for communicating news. Even the most trifling gossip 
is transmitted ; and when no valuable information is conveyed, 
the rumors of the saloons, more or less false, and more or less 
partaking of scandal, serve to amuse the court of Russia.” 


> 
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A Frencn Crystat Patace.—A Crystal Palace is in course 
of erection in the Champs Elysees, for the French Industrial Ex- 
hibition of 1855, which, according to the accounts of our foreign 
exchanges, will be one of the largest modern buildings known. 
Its length will be 255 yards, breadth over 118 yards, height nearly 
113 fect. The exterior wall will be of a circular form, flanked 
with six towers, and having 360 arched recesses. The access to 
the interior of the palace will be by four large entrances, and there 
will be additional ones by sonre of the towers. 


+ > 


Immense Borter Priate.—In the Crystal Palace, New York, 
there is a boiler plate made of Low Moor iron, which weighs two 
thousand seven hundred pounds. It is nineteen feet three inches 
long, five feet wide, and three-fourths of an inch thick. It is 
larger than any plate exhibited at the World’s Fair at London. 

American LiteratuRE.—Among Bentley’s announcements 
is “‘ English Notes ; or, Impressions of Europe,” by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Also, “ Mental Portraits; or, Studies of Character,” 
by H. T. Tuckerman. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+. The first'railroad built in South America was from Callao 
to Lima, the capital of Peru, a distance of nine miles. 
A weekly journal, called the Messenger de Tahiti, has 
been established in the Society Islands. It is printed in French. 
..+. The Artesian Well, in Montgomery, Alabama, is 550 feet 
deep, and the auger is still grinding in a rock. 
. A new park, comprising fifty-five acres of ground, is about 
to be opened near New Orleans. A capital idea. 
.++. The late Samuel Appleton, of Boston, gave away, for 
charitable purposes, during last year, sixty-five thousand dollars ! 
. Ex-President Fillmore may be daily seen in the streets of 
Buffalo, looking like one ved from the drudgery of power. 
. Messrs. Bradbury Evans, of London, announce a new 
serial by Thackeray, the first number to appear “ in the autumn.” 
.+++ Get possession of the whole world, and if you measure 
your own shadow, you will not find it one jot longer than before. 
+++« There is a boy at the National House, Charlestown, Mass., 
who weighs four hundred and fifteen pounds. 
- Commodore Breese will visit Old Point Comfort in a few 
days, to receive the President, who intends to make a visit there, 
«++. Orie thousand two hundred and eighty-six tents and mar- 
quees were erected at Cobham, England, for the late review. 
+++. Philadelphia, at the present time, is remarkably healthy. 
The whole number of deaths for the past week was only 206. 
++. The largest sum ($848,000) ever received for duties, in 
one day, was taken at N. York Custom House, on Thursday week. 
.s« Thirteen persons have died as victims of the late Montieal 
riot. The last was a promising boy, thirteen years of age. 
« Rev, Dr. Parks, assismnt minister of Trinity Church, died 
on board steamship Avotic, during her last voyage from Liverpool. 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 

The influence of this successful enterprise, now that it is in 
literal operation, is undoubtedly for good, as it regards more than 
one bearing of the matter. Its goodly effect upon art and 
invention cannot be questioned, and all must allow that it pre- 
sents an exhibition which, while it is highly attractive, is also 
eminently instructive, attracting moneyed foreigners to our shores, 
and promoting a cosmopolitan spirit between this and other coun- 
tries. It disburses and diffuses money in a thousand channels, 
whereby the lower and humbler classes of the community are 
pecuniarily benefited, and aids to cultivate among us a taste and 
appreciation for all that is beautiful and useful in art. 

At first we looked upon the enterprise as something chimerical, 

but rejoice as heartily as any one in its ultimate and complete suc- 
cess, because we do not look upon it as a company or individual 
measure, but as a national object, and a purpose worthy of our 
sister city of New York. The opening of the palace, filled with 
contributions from all parts of the globe, ay, filled to overflowing, 
is the consummation of the hopes and efforts of those most im- 
mediately connected with the costly and grand design of the exhi- 
bition. The thousands of citizens.and strangers who eagerly 
throng the building during the hours of exhibition, show, also, 
the high appreciation in which the public hold the matter. 
’ The Palace. is situated in the northwest part of the city, four 
miles distant from the Battery, and three and a quarter from the 
City Hall, between the Sixth Avenue and the Croton Distributing 
Reservoir. It is easily accessible by the avenue railways and 
numerous lines of stages. The dome, noble and beautiful im its 
proportions, is the chief architectural beauty of the building, its 
diameter being one hundred feet, and its height to the crown of 
the arch, one hundred and twenty-three feet. When it is remem- 
bered that the building covers nearly four acres of ground, some 
idea may be had of its immense extent and capacity. 

As far as we have been able to observe from a casual inspection 
of the exhibition, the arrangements appear liberal and exceed- 
ingly perfect, while the utmost economy of space is evinced in 
giving an object of art or a useful invention a proper amount of 
room, yet none is wasted. The building, large as it is, proves 
still too small to carry out the grand design, and to accommodate 
all applicants for room for exhibiting purposes. But a rich array 
is here spread before the lovers of art and science ; and our artists, 
with their busy pencils, shall transcribe all that is notable and 
worthy of illustration, for the enjoyment of our readers. 

A DISCOVERY. 

A Paris letter in the New York Commercial says that the at- 
tention of men of science has been drawn to an extraordinary 
discovery made in a neighboring department. A grave-digger, 
in throwing up some earth, came upon a body in a state of per- 
fect preservation. On examination, it proved to be that of an 
individual buried thirty-seven years ago. He had died from the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog. The shroud and the coffin had 
fallen to dust, but the body remained intact. This is the third 
exhumation made within twenty years, of bodies of the victims 
of hydrophobia, under similar circumstances ; and it would really 
seem that they are beyond the reach of decomposition. The 
registry of deaths was consulted, but no mention of the embalm- 
ment of the body was found. 
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A consipgRate Verpict.—The coroner’s inquest into the 
deaths caused by the fire of the military, in Montreal, during the 
Gavazzi riot, have returned a verdict, in which they disclaim in- 
tending any reproach upon the military, but recommend that in 
the next riot where their services may be needed, that the interval 
between the order to fire, and the discharge of guns, shall be 
*‘ long enough to allow all persons exposed to the fire to get safely 
out of reach.” This is very considerate and humane on the part 
of the inquest, but if the troops are not to fire till everybody gets 
safely out of the way, would it not, for economical reasons only, 
be better to save the gunpowder by not firing at all? 


Tue Prescott Housr, N. ¥Y.—The completion of Captain 
De Groot’s unique and: superb hotel in Broadway, known as the 
Prescott House, was celebrated a few evenings since by a dinner 
to the members of the press. This house is another of those 
palace hotels for which Broadway, New York, is becoming cele- 
brated, and from the reputation of its host and the elegance of its 
belongings, is sure to attract as large a share of public patronage 
as its capacity will accommodate. 


Cuurcues.—There are in the United States 36,000 houses of 
public worship, capable of accommodating 13,849,806 persons 
(only half the actual population), and valued at $86,416,639. 
The Methodists have the largest number of churches of any of 
the other denominations, the wh nting to 1200; the Bap- 
tists have nearly 900; the Swed fans wave only 15. 
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Worth Know1nG.—If perscns in a house on fire had the pres- 
ence of mind to apply a damp cloth or handkerchief to their 
mouth and nostrils, they could effect a passage through the densest 
smoke ; but the surest mode would be envelope the head and face 
completely in the damp cloth. 


Mosricat.—The annual session of the Boston Music Teachers’ 
Class and Philharmonic Institute will be held at the Music Hall, 
Tremont street, through the week, commencing August 15— 
closing with a grand concert. 


huadred and twenty-eight days at sea, and has made an average 
speed of one hundred and eighty knots per day. 


SAVAGE TROPHIES. 

A correspondent of the Buffalo Express, at Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota, recently paid a visit to the Indian village of Kaposia, 
about five miles down the river. One of the sights is thus 
described :—“ We saw hanging before one of the lodges a fresh 
scalp, taken within a few weeks from one of their natural foes, 
the Chippeways. It was hung upon a hoop, surrounded by eagle 
feathers, and what was most strange, there was also a comb and 
scissors hanging by. The skin of the scalp was kept painted of 
a bright red, to represent the dropping blood, and the whole thing 
was most horrid. The feud between the Sioux and Chippeways 
cannot he cured. They are afraid of each other; only three 
weeks since a woman of the Sioux was shot in the streets of St. 
Paul, by a party of the Chippeways who were in ambush. The 
scalp we saw had been taken i in noe fur this murder.” 


Manritime.—The barque Wildfire, Captain 
Mosman, has just made the run from Boston to Gibraltar in four- 
teen days, the shortest on record; and the Boston clipper Night- 
ingale has made another great run of seventy-two days from 
London to Angier. 
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Tue FRENCHMAN I8 RIGHT.—M. Ampere, a Frenchman, con- 
demns the practice of a higher charge being made for a patent 
right in the United States to a foreigner than to an American cit- 
izen, it being an advantage to the country that all the products ef 
foreign ingenuity should be brought to it. 


Wuo wovutp nor?—‘“I think,” said Mr. Thaekeray, “I 
would rather have had a potato and a friendly word from Gold- 
smith, than have been beholden to Dean Swift for a guinea and 
a dinner.” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. ry Mr. Henry L. Joy to Rebecea J. Goodwin ; 
Mr. James . Kelley to Miss Sarah A. Barnes. 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Charles Harding, of Ragged Islands, N. 8., to Miss 

t L. Ripley, of Hartford, M 

At North Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Gonnwend, Mr. Ambrose B. Barnard, of Bos- 
ton, to Mrs. Elizabeth Burnish. 

At Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Perkins, Dan’) Hunt, Jr. to Mrs. Martha Vining. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Cyrus Kimball to Mrs. Mary Long. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. James, Mr. Augustus Kibling to Miss Mary H. 
Hastings, both of Jamestown, N. Y. 

At Berkley, by Kev. Mr. Eastman, Mr. Nathan G. T. Bowen, of Taunton, to 
Miss Elizabeth 8. Jones. 

At North Newport, by Rev. Mr. Roberts, Mr. David A. Patten to Miss Orra 
E. Pratt, both of Newport. 

At Kennebunk, Me., Capt. John Perkins, master of ship Holyoke, of Boston, 
to Misa Mehitable L. Dresser. 

At New York, by Rev. Mr. Cone, Mr. Thomas H., son of Rev. Bennet Taylor, 
of [unenburg, N. 8., McCuloch, of Quebec. 

toga Springs, by Rev r. Woodbridge, John A. Bryan of New 

York, to Miss Susan C.. daughter of Hon. William L. F F. Warren om, 

At Washington, William Hazzard Wigg, Esq , of South Carolina, to Emma 
Maria, daughter of the late Commodore Holdup Stevens, of the U. 8. Navy. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Rachel, wife of Capt. John Smith, 73: Mrs. Mary R.. wife 
of Mr. Luther Lunt. 39 Mr. Edward Crownin. 47; Mrs. Martha uill, 77; 
Mrs. Mary Caldwell, wife of the late Mr. Simeon Palmer; Joreph Tilden, Esq ° 
formerly presid t of Columbi Bank, 74; Mrs Jane Noble Clark. 
At Charlestown, Andrew K. Hunt, Esq.. cashier of Suffolk Bank, Boston, 42. 
At West Cam , Jonathan Call, Esq., late cashier of State Bank, Boston. 
At South Danvers, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Dea. James Brown, 76 
At Littleton, Rev. William H. White, pastor of the First Church 25 years. 
: At Gloutester, Mrs. Helen M. C., wife of Mr. Oliver Briard, of Boston, 33. 
At Newburyport, Mr. James Howker, formerly of Bolton, Eng., 4;. 
At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Susan T., wife of Mr. L. B. Witherby, 36. 
At Sutton, Mrs. Lucinda, wife of the late Mr. Cyrus Putnam, 72. 
At W , Mrs. tte N., widow of Mr. Philip R. Ridgway, 44 
At Becket, Emily C.. only child of Mr. Geo. H. Huntington, 1 year 6 mes. 
At New York, Mrs. Harriet wife of Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, 56. 
At Brooklyn, N. Y., of consumption, Mr. John A. Smith, 30; he was a mem- 
ber of the Junior Class of Dartmouth . and a resident of Thetford, Vt. 
At Quincy, Ill., Mrs. Hannah Barton, , daughter of the late Nathaniel 
Frothingham Esq.. 0 of ton 
At Montpelier, Ind., Mr. N. C. Merritt, resident of South Rovalston, Mass. 
Oa board steamship Aretic Kev. Dr. Parks, pastorof frinity Church, N Y. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
LOVED ONE, COME HOME! 


BY REBECCA R. PIERCE. 
Loved one, come home! for 0, our hearts are weary, 
And sadness reigneth like a fearful spell ; 
Shrouding our home-light with its shadows dreary, 
And each familiar scene thou lov’st eo well. 
O hasten home, while summer yet is wearing 
Her earliest, fairest coronet of flowers ; 
While softest foliage the gay old woods are bearing, 
And early birds are singing mid the bowers. 


Loved one, return! thy mother’s heart is yearning 
Once more to clasp thee fondly to her breast ; 
For in her eye the light is dimly burning, 
And she is hastening to her long, long rest. 
O linger not! por let the gay world longer 
Chain thee a captive to her syren tone ; 
The ties that bind thee to our hearts are stronger, 
Then linger not away! Loved one, come home! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE GOSSIPS OF HAMMERTOWN. 


BY DR. J. HM. ROBINSON. 

Mrs. Waker, the grocer’s wife, was an inveterate gossip. 
The habit of discussing the affairs of her neighbors, in a very lib- 
eral manner, had assumed the form of a chronic complaint; it 
had grown stronger as she grew older, and developed its peculiar- 
ities more strikingly as she journeyed down the vale of years. 

We cannot say that Mrs. Walker meant to do any person a real 
injury by what she said respecting them ; but she seemed to expe- 
rience a morbid pleasure in dilating upon the foibles, failings, or 
We would not have it under- 
stood that she was the only one in Hammertown addicted to 
meddling with that which did not rightfully concern her; she had 
a bevy of particular friends, who sympathized and co-operated 
with her in obtaining great secrets, and in keeping them. 

Among those choice spirits might be mentioned the names of 
Mrs. Black, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Green, who were near neighbors 
When anything of unusual 
interest transpired in Hammertown, Mrs. Walker was usually the 
first to hear of it; she was famous also for making discoveries ; 
and when she fancied she had arrived at some important secret, 
she hastened without delay to Mrs. Black, to whom she related it 
under the most solemn injunctions of secrecy; and by the agency 
of the latter, it may naturally be supposed that the affair was not 
long in passing through the various shades of coloring imparted 
to it by the qualities of White, Brown and Green; so that, in a 
little time, all Hammertown was conversant with the matter. 

One day Mrs. Walker put on her bonnet and went to Mrs. 
Black’s, with a face unusually mysterious in its aspect. The 
good Mrs. Black perceived at once that something of wondrous 
import was passing in the busy brain of her visitor, and she inge- 
niously set herself at work to learn the exact state of her mind. 

“‘I do declare! I haven’t seen you look so well for an age 
exclaimed* Mrs. Black. “Sit down and rest you, and tell me if 
there is anything new over your way.” 

“ There is always something new under the sun, Solomon to the 
contrary notwithstanding,” replied Mrs. Walker, who was deter- 
mined not to be cheated out of her secret, until she had first tho- 
roughly excited the curiosity of her friend. “ Yes,” she added, 
sentimentally, “there’s always something going on, but it isn’t 
always best to tell all o 1e knows.” 

“The very identicat words that I said to Mrs. White!” ex- 
claimed the other. “I do say for it, it beats all! But you always 
was an exemplary person in that respect, and nobody can say any 
hurt of you, far nor near. If there’s anything that I like, it is to 
see people minding their own business. I really consider it 
morally out of joint to tattle.” 

“My dear Mrs, Black, I am happy to find one person that 
entertains proper ideas on this subject, when Christianity is so 
scarce. I suppose I’m foolish, but I was thinking of Mrs. Jones.” 

* What about her?” asked Mrs. Black, quickly. 

“You are such adiscreet person, that I declare I’m half tempted 
to tell you.” . 

“I can keep a secret,” said the other, firmly and importantly. 

“Well, pray don’t mention it for the world, for I would n’t 
have it leak out for anything!” 

“J wont mention it to a living soul!” 

« Then, I don’t mind telling you ; the secret is this. Mrs. Jones 
has been taking snuff.” 

“Is it possible!” ejaculated Mrs. Black, apparently very much 
astonished at what she had heard. 

“It’s true, every word of it,” resumed the grocer’s wife, gravely. 

“ Where did she get it?” queried the inquisitive Mrs. Black. 

“From my husband’s store,” returned the informant, in an 
impressive whisper. 

“What "ll happen next, I wonder!” added Mrs. Black, 

“Hush! not a word more. Your husband is coming, and I 
would n’t have it breathed to anybody else for the world!” said 
Mrs, Walker, hurriedly. 

The entry of Mr. Black put an end to this conversation, and 
soon after, the visitor returned home. The moment she was 
quite out of sight, Mrs. Black threw a shawl about her, and hur- 
ried to Mrs. White’s. 

“IT can’t stop but half a minute,” she said. 
to tell you the news—things work so queer.” 

“ How you do talk! Tell me all about it, for I’m dying to hear 
something new ; Hammertown is so dull,” rejoined Mrs. White. 


eccentricities of those about her. 


and professedly intimate friends. 
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“T’ve only run in 


“There, what a fool Iam! I promised upon my honor that I 
wouldn’t divulge it to the best friend I have on earth.” 

“Lucretia Black,” said Mrs. White, solemnly, “did you ever 
know me to be leaky?” 

“ Arabella White, your words carry conviction. There isn’t a 
single woman on earth that I'd sooner trust. You shall know 
all; but if you ever—” 

“Never, never, as I hope to be saved!” protested Arabella. 

“If you should lisp it—” 

“Lucretia Black, do you wish to wound my sensitive feelings ?” 
added the other, deprecatingly. 

“Not another word! You shall know the whole. I hope no- 
body will overhear us 

Mrs. White quieted the fears of her friend on this subject, and 
drawing her chair closer, prepared to hear the announcement. 

“Remember, Arabella, that I would not place so much confi- 
dence in another human being. Mrs. Jones has been taking snuff 
JSrom Mr. Walker’s store.” 

“O, Lucretia!” exclaimed Mrs. White, holding up her hands 
with pious horror. 

“True as the Bible,” added the other, impressively. 

“How much did she take ?”’ asked Arabella. 

“Mrs. Walker didn’t say ; but enough, I’ll warrant you.” 

“ And she’s been called such a nice woman, too!” 

“ And a church member into the bargain.” 

“Pride must have a fall. She always carried her head pretty 
high in the world.” 

“She wont be apt to hold it up long, if this leaks out.” 

“ That’s what she wont. But she always did think herself bet- 
ter than the rest of us.” 

After considerable more conversation of this nature, the two 
worthy ladies separated, and Mrs. White took occasion, during 
the day, to “look in” upon Mrs. Brown, the baker’s wife. 

“T’m so thunderstruck !” cried Arabella, as out of breath from 
exertion, she seated herself by the latter. 

“Why, Mrs. White, how you frighten me! I know something 
must have happened—somebody’s sick, or dead, or going to be 
married !” replied Mrs. Brown. 

“You might guess a thousand years, and come no nearer to it 
than the man in the moon!” retorted Arabella, confidently. “It’s 
one of the most singular things that ever happened in Hammer- 
town. I shouldn’t wonder if people found out that those who 
pretend to so much gentility, aint any better than other folks.” 


“You make me tremble all over! I never felt so much on the 
tiptoe of expectation, as one may say, in my life,” added the 
baker’s wife. 

“Miranda Brown, I'd like to tell you what it is, but I can’t. 
I’m on my honor.” 

“T shall really think hard of you, Mrs. White, if you treat me 
in this way. Haven’t I been on my honor ever since you knew 
me?—and did I ever keep anything from you that was worth 
knowing ?” 

“But, Miranda, I have sworn—” 

“Is this your friendship for me, Arabella White ?” 

“Miranda Brown, you have conquered! I could n’t keep any- 
thing from you, if I should try. Give me your ear—I must n’t 
speak above my breath. Mrs. Jones has been stealing snuff from 
Mr. Walker’s store !”” 

“Lucretia, you have given me a powerful change. I really feel 
faint—your salts, my dear. Who would have thought it! It 
doesn’t seem as though it could be so.” 

“It’s just as I have said, and it affected me dreadful, Mrs. 
Brown ; I could n’t have felt worse ; I haven’t been easy a moment 
since. Her husband is to be pitied.” 

“So he is, I declare! I shouldn’t wonder if he had to leave 
Hammertown. This is a miserable, sinful world, really ; truly 
honest people have reason to be thankful that they are kept by a 
merciful Providence.” 

“Tt would n’t be strange,” resumed Mrs. White, confidentially, 
“if Mrs. Jones had a monomania for taking everything she can lay 
her hands on.” 

“ Such things are common,” rejoined Mrs. Brown. 
steal a great quantity ?” 

“Yes, indeed, several jars; and no doubt Mr. Jones had to 
come down handsomely for it.” 

“No doubt,.no doubt, poor man! I hope it will be hushed up, 
and not go any farther ; it will create so much scandal among the 
gossips. And, if there’s anything I do abominate, it’s a busy- 
body,” added Mrs. Brown, emphatically. 

“ Just so ; but I mustn’t stay a second longer, for I left my babe 
wide awake, and he’s cried his eyes out by this time,” answered 
Arabella, as she hurriedly gathered up the folds of her shawl, sig- 
nifying once more that what she had been telling must be kept as 
an inviolable secret. 

When the exemplary w 
resist the temptation to “run 
little friendly talk with her. 

“T’m so flustrated and worked up, that it don’t seem as if I could 
stay in Hammertown another day, there are such carryings on.” 

“Goodness gracious! You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Green, her eyes expressing eloquently the curiosity which her 
friend’s language had excited. 

“T’ve got the most astounding news you ever heard of. It 
didn’t come round Robin Hood’s barn, either, but just as straight 
as it could come. Cornelia Ann, can you be firm?” asked the 
visitor, with a melo-dramatic air. 

“As firm as the Bay of Fundy,” was the decisive reply. 

“I know you wont credit it, but Mrs. Jones has stolen six jars of 
snuff from Mr. Walker's grocery, and what else she’s taken, the 


“Did she 


gone, Mrs. Brown could not 
” to Mrs. Green’s, and have a 


Lord only knows!” 


“« Just such a woman, for all the world, as I always thonght she 
was!” screamed Mrs. Green, elevating both hands, to give her 
words proper emphasis. I never did like her, and I was saying 
to Mr. Green a few days ago, that Mary Jones was no better than 
she should be. It’s kind o’ strange, but I’ve had my suspicions 
about her character, which I have never l«fore hinted to my most 
intimate friend.” 

“She was not the sort of person that J should have chosen to 
make a confidant of,” replied the other, “ but I confess it never 
entered my head that she would steal; but so it is, for it came 
directly from Mrs. Walker, and she had ought to know, seeing 
her husband has been the sufferer.” 

“You don’t know exactly what other things she has taken ?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Green. 

“No, I don’t; but tea, sugar, coffee, raisins, spices, and all 
such things, probably. The fact of the case is, she has got a 
monomania, and can’t keep her hands off from anything.” 

“It doesn’t surprise me a bit, Mrs. Brown, for she has the 
queerest look with her eyes.” 

Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Green discussed this subject thoroughly 
before they parted, and felt that they ought to be grateful that 
they had been kept from the evils into which Mrs. Jones had fallen. 


Before three days had elapsed, it was all over Hammertown 
that Mr. Jones’s wife was a confirmed thief. There was not a 
thing that could be mentioned, but w'¢t she had the reputation of 
purloining; she had taken silks, shadls, gloves, etc., from dry 
goods stores—rings, pins and chains from jewellers’ shops, as 
well as teas, coffees, sugars, and six jars of snuff from Mr. Walk- 
er’s grocery. 

This singular and astounding news was talked over in all cir- 
cles, and produced universal horror in Hammertown ; for Mrs. 
Jones was a lady who had hitherto borne an excellent character, 
and been much respected. These scandalous stories at length 
reached the ears of Mr. Jones, for his good wife began to be 
slighted, and treated with marked coldness by those who had 
been proud of her acquaintance. Mrs. Jones was much shocked 
and mortified, but could not forbear smiling, when, among the’ 
articles enumerated ‘as having been appropriated by her, were 
mentioned six jars of snuff taken from Mr. Walker’s store. 

Her husband succeeded in tracing the snuff story directly to 
Mrs. Green, and the latter declared that she knew nothing about 
it, and had only told it to one or two of her intimate friends, pre- 
cisely as she had it from Mrs. Brown, who had informed her on 
the “very best authority,” as she said, that Mrs. Jones had stolen 
six jars of snuff, and a great variety of other articles. 


Fully resolved to follow the matter up to its origin, Mr. Jones 
called on Mrs. Brown, the baker’s wife, who, in turn, avowed that 
she had repeated the story just as she had received it from Mrs. 
Arabella White; therefore, the injured husband hastened to the 
residence of the latter. Mrs. White was in the same state of 
innocence in regard to the subject, and only knew that Mrs. Black 
had -told her that Mrs. Walker had informed her, confidentially, 
that Mrs. Jones had taken a quantity of snuff from her husband’s 
—Mr. Walker’s—grocery. To Mrs. Black, then, as the next link 
in the chain, Mr. Jones posted. That excellent woman was also 
in a state of paradisiacal purity in regard to the whole affair; she 
had no more knowledge of the subject than an infant, and could 
only refer to Mrs. Walker. It only remained for the indignant 
Jones to visit Mrs. Walker, and call her to account for her repre- 
hensible conduct. That pattern of Christian quietude was “ per- 
fectly shocked ”’ when she heard that Mrs. Black had reported 
that she had told her, in confidence, that Mrs. Jones had taken a 
large quantity of snuff from her husband’s store. She pronounced 
it a vile slander, and was unspeakably astonished at the “ wicked- 
ness of Lucretia Black.” 

“T have traced the scandalous story that my wife has stolen six 
jars of snuff, directly to you,” returned Mr. Jones, firmly. “I 
consider Mrs. Jones’s character grossly vilified. I shall sift this 
matter to the bottom; and, if no other remedy remains, shall 
resort to the law.” 

“ Six jars of snuff!” ejaculated Mrs. Walker. 

“Together with tea, coffee, sugar, and so on, ad infinitum.” 

“You astonish me beyond measure,” rejoined Mrs. Walker. 
“TI only told Mrs. Black, that yotr wife had acquired a habit of 
taking snuff; for my husband told me that she had purchased a 
small box of Maccaboy at his store.” 

“Ts it possible,” exclaimed Mr. Jones, “ that such slanderous 
and exaggerated reports could grow out of a thing so trivial ? 
There is certainly a great difference between taking snuff as a 
sternutatory, and stealing six jars of it from Mr. Walker’s store. 
Behold how large a fire a small matter kindleth. As it happens, 
you, also, labored under a slight mistake, Mrs. Walker; for the 
box of snuff that was purchased at your husband's store was not 
for my wife, but for her mother, who is afflicted with a catarrhal 
affection.” 

Mrs. Walker made many apologies, and promised to do all she 
could to counteract the effect of the false ramors which were being 
promulgated by the joint efforts of Black, White, Brown, Green 
& Co. 

The surprise and mortification of the parties referred to cannot 
be imagined, when a full expose of the subject took place, and 
they discovered on what a small basis they had erected such a 
towering fabric of falsehood. 

The moral of this story is quite apparent. 
grow larger the oftener they are repeated. 


Slanderons stories 
When they have 


passed through half a dozen lips, they can scarcely be recognized 
as the same that were first told. By an easy ascending scale, 
.taking snuff as a sternutatory becomes stealing six jars of Macca 
boy ; and so on, until the unhappy Mrs. Jones is converted into an 


unmitigated appropriator of other people’s goods. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE,. 

A catfish weighing five pounds was caught in the Susquehanna 
last week.——A hard-working and industrious American family, 
the father of which is a coal-heaver and the mother a washer- 
woman, residing in Boston, has just received information that a 
brother of the former recently died in Calcutta, leaving them the 
acceptable sum of $52,000 ——A man down in Maine has been 
slandered. Some one said he had twenty-two children, when he 
has only nineteen ——-The Newport Mercury says that land in 
that place which was held at five hundred dollars an acre two 
years‘ago, cannot now be purchased at twelve hundred dollars, 
and instead of being bought by the acre, it can only be bought by 
the foot—— We notice in a cotemporary’s columns the advertise- 
ment of a lady for a husband. “None need apply under six 
feet.” The lady goes in ferociously for Hy-men. Clark Mills, 
the sculptor, the Republic says, has purchased a farm three miles 
and a half from Washington city, on the line of the railroad, 
whither he has removed his elks, buffalo, and other living models, 
and where he intends to locate his studio, and erect manufacturing 
works required by his profession.——Famine prevails in Spain, 
and hundreds of the inhabitants are perishing daily. Recently, 
while the cars from Columbus to Cincinnati were going at the 
rate of thirty-two miles an hour, a passenger lost his hat over- 
board, and jumped out after it without being injured.——Three 
negroes belonging to a Mr. Winston, of Hanover, Va., were killed 
by lightning a short time sfnce. Accounts from Alexandria, 
Egypt, mention the opening of the new railroad from that place 
to Cairo, a distance of twenty-five miles. A locomotive run over 
the road on the 2ist of June. A pretty woman, says some 
poetic individual, is like a great truth or a great happiness, and 
has no more right to bundle herself up under a green veil, or any 
other similar abomination, than the sun has to put on green spec- 
tacles. It is not generally known that there have been gipsies 
.in the northern parts of New England for nearly a hundred 

years.——A sentimental chap in Rhode Island intends to petition 
Congress, at its next session, for an appropriation to improve the 
channels of affection, so that henceforth the “‘ course of true love 
may run smoothly.”———Sheridan’s answer to Lord Lauderdale 
was excellent. On the latter saying he would repeat some good 
thing Sheridan had mentioned to him, “ Pray don’t, my dear 
Lauderdale ; a joke in your mouth is no laughing matter.” The 
Worcester folks keep getting sicker and sicker every day. The 
sales of liquor at the city agency now amount to over four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month. 


+ 


A RETIRED PRESIDENT. 

Foreigners are not more surprised at the elevation of men, pre- 
viously unknown, to the presidential chair, than they are surprised 
at the ease and facility with which they resume their former sta- 
tions in life at the expiration of their term of office. The man 
who, as President, would be feted in every town and city through 
which he passed, may in one short month travel through the 
whole United States without so much as exciting a cheer. This 
is republicanism. A correspondent of the Boston Courier says : 
“ While at the Falls, I visited Buffalo, and did myself the honor 
of calling upon that great statesman of Buffalo, Millard Fillmore. 
It was pleasant to look upon the plain, white, two-story house, 
with green blinds, and a little yard in front, in which Millard Fill- 
more resides. It spoke proudly of the man, and of the institu- 
tions which formed the man. Calm, dignified, and gentlemanly, 
Mr. Fillmore, as the citizen of Buffalo, is not less respected than 
was Mr. Fillmore as President of the United States.” 
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GAMBLING. 

The St. Louis correspondent of the Savannah Georgian fur- 
nishes the following item, illustrative of the terrible fascination 
of gambling. He says that “a singular mode of betting is re- 
sorted to on Sundays, on the western waters, on which there is no 
card-playing allowed. The gamblers sit around a table, each 
having before him a lump of loaf sugar; a stake is put up by the 
players, and he upon whose lump a fly lights first, wins the ‘pile.’ 
They also make side bets among themselves upon this important 
event. The excitement often waxes high, as the fly hovers over 
and around the sweet morsels, undecided upon which to feast.” 


» 


Kentucky Gartanp.—Mrs. Harriet C. Lindsey, the editress 
of this excellent weekly miscellaneous paper, published at Coving- 
ton, Ky., has been on a visit to our city, for some days past, 
soliciting subscribers for her paper. Having lost her husband, 
Mrs. Lindsey has a family to support, and has sought by the pub- 
lication of this paper to procure the means for an honorable live- 
lihood. Her husband was editor of one of the best papers in 
Kentucky. The price of the “ Garland ” is but $1 00, and we hope 
our citizens will subscribe generously, 


Important Invention.—Mr. Parker, of St. Louis, has in- 
vented a patent machine tobacco press, which occupies a space of 
four by cight feet. It has a capacity to press twenty plugs per 
minute, or two thousand pounds per day. Its work is precise 
and regular, and altogether the machine must create a thorough 
revolution in the mode of tobacco pressing. 

Improvement 1x Fruit.—Mr. C. M. Hovey, editor of the 
Magazine of Horticulture, has raised a new seedling cherry, 
which is called one of the best ever raised. So says the Hartford 
Courant. 


Camrnene Murpers.—Scarcely a day passes without one or 


more fatal gecidents from the use of camphene, Let it be ban- 
ished, and lives will be saved, 


 Wanside Gatherings. 


The total amount of duties received at San Francisco during 
the last six months was $1,453,056. 

At New Bedford, 1700 barrels of whale oil changed hands on 
Friday, at fifty-two and a half cents per gallon. 


Rumors are prevalent in Europe that the Emperor of Russia 
has recently exhibited symptoms of insanity. 

A mud turtle, weighing forty-five pounds, was fished up in Lake 
Winnipiseogee lately, by a couple of boys. 

A club house is to be built on the corner of 5th avenue and 21st 
street, New York, to cost $200,000. 

A grizzly bear was killed recently on the south fork of the 
American river, California, which weighed 900 pounds. 

The authorities of New York are making a praiseworthy effort 
to break up the gambling saloons established in the vicinity of the 
Crystal Palace. 

William Cobb, postmaster at Warwick, Mass., died a few days 
since, aged eighty-three. He was appointed under Jefferson, in 
1804, and held the office until his death. 


It is reported at Washington that General Dix has resigned the 
sub-treasurership of New York, and will be appointed to the 
French mission. 

The report of a correspondent of a New York paper, that Mr. 
George Peabody, the London banker, was dangerously ill at last 
accounts, is without the slightest foundation. 

Something like forty bills of indictment have been found by the 
grand jury of the United Staces Circuit Court in Michigan, 
against parties engaged in depredating upon the government 
timber land. 

A letter from Inagua, Bahama Islands, says :—‘‘ Our salt pros- 
= are now looking very promising, and should our present 

autiful weather continue for the season, we may rake two mil- 
lions of bushels.” 

A number of gentlemen in Fall River have purchased a large 
lot on the corner of North Main and Franklin streets, upon which 
they contemplate the erection of a church edifice for the use of 
the Universalist Society in that town. 

John Marsh. belonging to Keene, N. H., committed suicide at 
Hartford, on Sunday week, by drowning himself in the Little 
River, back of the college. He was some 32 or 33 years of age, 
a mason by trade. 

The War Department has very late advices from Gov. Lane, 
detailing the history of his late efforts to introduce pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits among the Apaches. He meets with en- 
couraging success. 

The number of passengers that arrived in San Francisco, for 
six months, by sea, was 23,741; of whom 19,779 were males, 
3396 females, and 566 children. During the same time, left 
14,326—showing an addition of only 9415 to the population. 

A son of Mr. John Cox, of Sandersville, Ga., was bitten by a 
rattlesnake on Thursday week, and died on the following morn- 
ing. The snake had so struck his fangs into the boy that he was 
unable to loose himself, and was separated by a gentleman in the 
field and killed. 

Schooner Lamartine has arrived at Gardiner from an exploring 
expedition to the wreck of an old Spanish ship sunk neay the 
island of Margarita, on the coast of Venezuela, in 1815, with a 
large quantity of specie on board. The silver dollars brought by 
the Lamartine are almost black. 
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Foreign Items. 


It is ramored that Lord John Russell will shortly retire from 
political life, by accepting a peerage. 

England has assembled at Portsmouth the largest fleet of war 
steamers the world has known. 


A correspondent of the Trieste Zeitung writes that the ‘Turkish 
fleet has 1000, and the Russian Black Sea fleet 1500 guns. 


Recent attempts made in France to enforce a proper observance 
of the Sabbath, have failed. 


One hundred and forty million dollars worth of tobacco was 
consumed by Great Britain last year—enough to keep a million 
boys at a good school. 

The French peasantry, it appears, will have the wine shops and 
cafes open on Sundays, and so the recent attempt to close them, 
in one of the departments, has been given up. 


The little, cold, barren land of Norway, is about to erect a Nor- 
wegian Pantheon, to receive the portraits, statues, or busts, of all 
= men who have illustrated Norway by their virtues or their 
talents. 


It is said that the Emperor of Russia has offered one hundred 
and ninety thousand pounds for the Humboldt and Franklin, the 
two United States mail steamers that have hitherto run between 
New York, Southampton and Havre. 


A large number of Americans were at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
on the occasion of the recent three hundredth anniversary of the 
Stratford Grammar School, in which Shakspeare received all his 
Warwickshire education. 


An interesting work now proceeding in the thoroughfares of 
London, is the official measurement of its principal streets. This 
work is undertaken as preparatory to the day on which the new 
cab law is to come in*o operation. 

Dr. Merle d’Aubigne has just received a mark of the King of 
Prussia’s sympathy with literat the reformation. A letter, 
signed Frederick William, a from the palace of Sans 
Souci, informs the doctor tha ajesty has been pleased to 
present him with “ the large go edal for science.” 


The mammoth steamship Great Britain has been fitted with 
new rigging and sails of increased capacity, and her owners now 
think she is as fine a clipper sailing ship as she is a steamer, and 
that it is now indifferent whether she is placed under canvass or 
— She is to make another trip from Great Britain to Cali- 
ornia. 


The King of Sardinia has established a prize of fourteen hun- 
dred francs for the best dramatic production of from three to five 
acts, represented in the Theatre Royal of Turin, in the course of 
this year ; another prize of one thousand francs for the second 
best, of from two to five acts; and a third of six hundred francs 
for the third best, of from one to five acts. 

One of the female chimpanzees died last month at the Regent's 
Park Zoological Gardens. It is believed—although she never 
breathed a word of her sorrow—that a hopeless passion for a 
young gentleman, a constant visitor, with a promising moustache, 
was the cause of her early decease. A warning this for young 
gentlemen with goose-down mustachios. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Taste is in a way the microscope of judgment.—Rousseau. 

.... A new principle is an inexhaustible source of new views. 
— Vauvenargues. 

.... Anoble heart, like the sun, showeth its brightest counte- 
nance in its lowest estate.—Sir P. Sidney. 

.... Our virtues are dearer to us the more we have had to suf- 
fer for them. It is the same with our children. All profound 
affection admits a sacrifice.— Vauvenarques. 

. We have more strength than will: and it is often that we 
excuse ourselves because we imagine that the things are impossi- 


ble-—La Roechefoucauld. 


.... Three things too much and three too /ittle are pernicious to 
man: to speak much and know little; to spend much and have 
little ; to presume much and be worth little.— Spanish Proverb. 

. An Indian philosopher being asked what were, according 
to his opinion, the two most beautiful things in the universe, an- 
swered : The starry heavens above our heads, and the feeling of 
duty in our hearts.—Bossuet. 


.... A cock, having found a pearl, said that a grain of corn 
would be of more value to him. You should collect together in 
a pile all the earthly riches, as the man you would ask for his 
pearl, that is to say, the beautiful.—Pierre Lerouz. 

. Judgment is not a swift-growing plant; it requires time 
and culture to mature it, while fancy often springs up and blos- 
soms in a single hour. The fragrance of the first, however, is 
lasting, while that of the latter is as transient as its stem is fragile. 
—Hosea Ballou. 


Joker's Budget. 


“ A “down east” Yankee has recently invented a rat extermi- 
nator, consisting of a sort of powder snuff. The animal jerks 
his head off at the third sneeze! 

What a pity patriotism takes so to gin and sugar! The cele- 
bration of one Fourth of July creates a greater demand for cock- 
tails than all the other days in the calendar. 

A young man advertises in a city paper for a place as sales- 
man, and says he has had a great deal of experience, having been 
discharged from seven different stores within a year. : 

The people of Peru are so indolent that they open pea-pods 
with an oyster knife. In driving horses, they always have two 
men to each quadruped—one to hold the reins, and the other to 
ery, “ whoa!” 

“Jamie,” said one honest Irishman to another, the first time 
he saw a locomotive, “ what’s that snorting baste, sure?’ “I 
don’t know at all, unless it’s a steamboat splurging along afther 
wather,” replied Jamie. 

“Will you take the life of Pierce or Scott, this morning, 
madam ?” said a newspaper boy to good Aunt Betsey. “ No, my 
lad,” she replied, “they may live to the end of their days for 
me—lI’ve nothing agin ’em.” 

A windy orator once got up and said —“ Sir, after much reflec- 
tion, consideration, and examination, I have calmly, and delib- 
erately, and carefully come to the determined conclusion, that in 
those cities where the population is very large, there are a greater 
number of men, women and children, than in cities where the 
population is less. 


VOLUMES I, Il, I, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., ITI., and IV. of the Picrorntan Drawrye-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four Five Hunprep Paces and each 
Volume containing nearly Oxs THovsanp ExGravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with TirTLe-Paces aND of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

i the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best Amerecan 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and atall the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, 33 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, $9 00. 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


THE 
, AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


P the « possible amount of mntelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPEB, 


the ma circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLeagon § PicroRia.. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the or Unrox, and one copy of Gueason's Prcrorra. 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in alvance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of ‘he newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per eagle copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Coawen or Tarwoxt Stasers, Boston, Mass. / 
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ARMOR OVER THE FRENCH DEPARTMENT. 


These very fine specimens, from the Tower, 
are contributions of the British government to 
the exhibition, and will prove to be objects of 
oy interest to antiquarians and others who are 
fond of gazing upon relics of the past. They 
are placed at the four corners of the naves, and 
respectively over the departments appropriated 
to the United States, Great Britain and Ireland, 
France and Italy. We are unfortunately left in 
the dark in regard to their significance, except 
that they are suits of armor from the Tower of 
London. And here we cannot resist the expres- 
sion of our feelings of disappointment and cha- 
grin, in common with all who visit the exhibi- 
tion, at the entire want of labels, or any other 
means whereby the looker-on may be certain 
of ascertaining the extent or meaning of ninety- 
nine hundredths of the articles displayed. Vis- 
itors wander from court to court, gazing with 


ARMOR OVER THE UNITED 8 TATES DEPARTMENT. — 


vacant stafe upon many of the articles, 
without the least idea of their uses or 
objects. This isa matter severely to be 
reprehended, and it is to be hoped that 
serious and early attention will be given 
to it by the management. The suit which 
stands above the Italian department (the 
first on the left hand as you enter from 
the sixth avenue) appears to be that of a 
knight of the times of Henry the Eighth. 
This fi is clothed in steel, which is 
flexible by numerous joints, 
as to admit of every 


ible movement.’ 
of the body. Below the knee it is clothed 
in heavy boots or leggings. Over the 
United Beates department is a suit of an 
entirely different date. ‘This suit is com- 
plete also, and elaborately wrought. On 
the shoulder and upper portion of the 
arm, the plates of steel bear representa- 
tions of various scripture scenes, beauti- 
fully engraved, or rather raised, by having 
the ground eat in with acid. ‘This figure 
bears the heavy lance’ wielded only by the 
horseman. The figure over the depart- 
ment appropriated to Great Britain and 
Ireland is that of a knight in full armor, 
of a date anterior to Henry the Eighth, 
and also bears the lance and sword of the 
horse soldier. Over the French depart- 
ment is a figure of a pikeman, clothed in 
the half armor of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
The steel cap is without visor, exposing 
the face, and below the middle is the 
slashed breeches, heavy trunk hose and 
jack boots of that period. We have also 
engraved a fine figure of a Pointer Dog 
by Hoppin, a young artist of considerab! 
merit, who promises to fill a prominent 
lace in the galaxy of American talent. 
his figure is of bronze, about four feet 
high, and represents the animal in its 
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HOPPIN’S BRONZE STATUE OF A DOG IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, NEW YORK. 


THE STORM OF 1703. 

For one hundred and fifty years past, 
an annual sermon has been preached in 
the 4 meeting-house, Little Wild 
Street, London, on the 27th of November, 
in commemoration of the extraordinary 
storm of Nov. 27, 1703, which was con- 
sidered the most terrific tem through- 
out Europe, which the w has known 
since the universal deluge. Its moral 
lessons were considered so important that 
a member of the church left a sum of 
money, the interest of which should be 

propriated forever to sup a sermon 
annive of which 
is usually deliv some of the most 
eminent ministers in British metro 
lis, and has obtained the name of “ The 
Storm Sermon.” Several of them 
been printed. The late Dr. Samuel 
nett, a pastor of the Little Wild § 
Church, and author of the bymns wh 
bear his name, in his printed sermon on 
the subject, in endeavoring to account for 
the storm, says, that “having most prob- 
ably taken its rise in A , it made 
its way across the Western ocean, and 
collecting confederate matter on its 
sage over the seas, spent ite fury on those 
parts of the world, whither his army of 
terrors was principally commissioned.” 
A strong west wind set in about the mid- 
die of the month, the force of which in- 
creased every day till the 27th. On the 
24th the storm commenced, which reach- 
ed its height three days afterward. The 
violence of the wind produced a hoarse, 

1 noise, like one continued peal of 
thunder; and the excessive darkness of 
the night added greatly to the horror of 
the same. Many lives were lost, espe- 


most oes action, just as it scents the 
game. position and expression are 
good, and the finish is in many points 
exquisite. We shall from time to time 
engrave such objects in the Crystal Palace 
as we may deem worthy of note, or which 
shall interest our ers. The field of 
curiosities, and of artistic and scientific 
inventions is almost boundless, and affords 
@ rare treat to the lovers of taste and in- 
ventive genius. The Palace, of a fine 
— a brilliant 
command 4 view of the whole interior. 
The presence of a few thousand visitors 
merely imparts animation to the view, 
without crowding any corner or alcove of 
the building. They wander about in scat- 
tered groups, as ple do in a picture 
gallery, bewildered by the multiplicity of 
objects, and perhaps bestowing on a w! 
department less time and less thought 
than would be sufficient for the due ap- 
reciation of a single work. And yet, 
re and there an object so attracts notice 
as to elicit spontaneous exclamations of 
surprise. In the Italian department is 
one—a wild boar’s head in bronze, cast 
from the original head, immediately after 
it was cut from the bod Of course, it 
is as natural as life ; every hair, and tooth, 
and tusk, and scar, being most accuratel 
and beautifully preserved. In the English 
department there is a display of some ex- 
quisite pieces. There is a group in silver 
of Sir Roger de Coverly having his for- 
tune told by the gipsies, which it is im- 
poe not to admire, so well are the 
, figures, costumes and attitudes ren- 
dered. Another group, in the same met- 


cially in London, not a few meeting death 
in its most terrific forms. And great, in- 
deed, was the loss of property. In Lon- 
don and its vicinity more than eight hun- 
dred dwelling-houses were laid ‘in ruins, 
‘ above two thousand chimneys fell to the 
ground, and “ the lead which covered the 
roofs of one hundred churches was rolled 
up and hustled in prodigious quantities, 
to great distances.”” Nor was the devas- 
tation less throughout the country. In 
one extensive plain on the banks of the 
Severn, not less than fifteen thousand 
sheep were driven into the river and 
drowned ; and in the county of Kent 
alone, more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand 


The ravages of this awful storm were at 
sea still.more tremendous. It was com- 
ted that not less than three hundred 
ae were entirely destroyed, amo 

w were fifteen of the British roy: 

navy, containing more than two thousand 
seamen, who “sunk as lead in the mighty 
waters.” The whole lossof property was 
estimated at four millions of pounds in 
money, of lives about eight thousand, and 
of cattle without number. Towards the 
evening of the twenty-seventh, it pleased 
God gradually to abate the severity of the 
storm, till it me an entire calm ; and 
men left the retreats in which they had 
taken re , to view “the desolation 
which God had made in the earth.” It 
will be readily supposed that this was 
done with a variety of feelings, in accord- 
ance with their different characters. In 
many cases, those who had been most 
filled with terror and confusion, having 
had their fears removed, dreadfully pei- 
verted its moral tendency, and proved that 


trees were torn up by the roots. - 
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“let; favor be shown to the wicked, yet will they 
do wickedly.” Shakspeare’s plays of the Tem- 
pest and beth were twice acted in the week 
succeeding this awful event, and one of them ex- 
actly a week after the storm had arrived at its 
greatest fury. On the whole, however, the gen- 
eral impression was salutary, and He who 
brought the stormy wind out of His trensures, 
caused it to fulfil His word. al aa gp | 
appointed a day of humiliation prayer, 

the sense of the nation ‘was expressed by im- 
mense crowds of all classes who attended public 
worship on that solemn day. Many reviewed 
with humble gratitude the deliverance which 
God had wrought for them. There have been 
indeed many storms which have spread terror 
and desolation far and wide, but we remember 
none so long continued and so disastrous in its 
effects as this one of 1703.— Watchman. 
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